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THE ‘MANIFEST DESTINY” OF THE STATES 


STUDY of the geography of the United States 

will convince any candid person that expan- 

sion is an imperative need of many of our 

commonwealths.. Why, for example, should 
New York State rest content with its contracted 
boundaries when it might seek colonies in the 
boundless West? With nearly two hundred persons 
to the square mile according to the latest census, a 
floodtide of immigration swelling its already congest- 
ed population, and an immense commercial and indus- 
trial development, why would it not be to the advantage 
of the Empire State to annex Nevada, which has less 
than one inhabitant to the square mile? It is true that 
Nevada would be a little inaccessible (tho no more so 
than other coveted colonies), but the same objection 
would not apply to the conquest of Florida. Here is a 
state with a genial climate, a fertile soil, an area larger 
than that of New York state, and a commanding posi- 
tion on the Gulf of Mexico. Yet it has not one-twelfth 
the population of its prospective conqueror and certain- 
ly could not oppose an army or navy of equal strength. 
The acquisition even of little Vermont would be of no 
inconsiderable advantage, since the state is thinly set- 
tled, contains good marble quarries, and would immense- 
ly strengthen the eastern frontier of New York because 
its hills could be converted into an unrivaled line of 
fortifications. Besides, it must be remembered that New 
York has an old “historic claim” to its Green Mountain 
neighbor dating from Colonial times. 

Even without Vermont, New York has fairly good 
“natural frontiers,” especially along the Great Lakes. 
But as much cannot be said for many of the western 
commonwealths, which follow parallels of latitude and 
longitude. Why should not Nebraska invade eastern 
Wyoming and move her western frontier to the Rockies? 
Nebraska would have the superior numbers necessary 
for the execution of this project, and its success would 
greatly simplify her problems of defense in the future. 
Michigan is cut into parts by the Great Lakes. Wiscon- 
sin must surely be tempted to seize the upper section 
and thus gain at once an ideal natural boundary and 
the rich copper mines of the Lake Superior region. 

The next reason commonly alleged for expansion is 
the need for an outlet to the highways of the world. 
Most of our states are well placed on the ocean or on some 
large river. But do we not see what an immense advan- 
tage it would be for West Virginia to annex the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the western counties of Maryland 
and so gain an excellent frontage on Chesapeake Bay? 
And why should the great state of Texas permit a little 
state with less than half its population to hold the Mis- 
sissippi-delta? With this in its control the state of the 


Lone Star flag would dominate the entire Mississippi 
Valley and could expand northward at pleasure, 

Lastly, the balance of power. From 1900 to 1910 Iowa 
decreased in population, while Washington increased by 
over one hundred and twenty per cent. Iowa is still the 
greater power (so far as this can be measured by popu- 
lation), but it must strike soon or it will be too late. 
The balance of power is shifting. If the slowly growing 
states of northern New England do not overthrow the 
rapidly expanding powers of New York and New Jersey 
they will be conquered, no doubt of it, in the near fu- 
ture. The far western states at the present rate of in- 
crease will soon be strong enough to march to the Mis- 
sissippi over the prostrate commonwealths of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa and Missouri, where the population is 
comparatively stationary. These latter communities are 
undoubtedly wealthy, but wealth only provokes aggres- 
sion unless the major part of it is devoted to the main- 
tenance of armaments. But if the threatened communi- 
ties will only adopt a three years’ term of military 
service for all their able-bodied citizens they may be 
safe and even triumphant in the great struggles which 
are sure to come for the control of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, the granary of North America! 


HESE are the arguments for expansion; the need of 

a densely peopled country for “room to grow,” the 
necessity of “natural boundaries,” the requirement of a 
seaport, and the preservation of the “balance of power,” 
that are urged in all solemnity by those who dabble 
in Weltpolitik. It is assumed that no nation can prosper 
without colonies as a market for the goods and an outlet 
for the surplus population of the mother country. As a 
result the partition of Asia and Africa leads continually 
to war and rumors of war. France demands the Rhine 
as a “natural boundary” in spite of the German charac- 
ter of both banks from Holland to Lorraine. Germany 
wants Belgium and Holland because they control the 
mouth of the same much disputed river, and an ade- 
quate sea frontage is assumed to be “essential” to na- 
tional development. As for the “balance of power,” have 
we not heard that France could not tolerate the rapid 
increase of population in Germany, nor Germany the 
still more rapid growth of Russia without first striking 
a blow which would crush the military strength of the 
rival nation while there was yet time? No doubt if our 
states had never federated they, too, would be avid of 
conquest at each other’s expense. But federation, 
whether national or international, destroys every incen- 
tive to conquest and makes it seem not so much wicked 
as too ridiculous even for jest. Why not the United 
States of Europe? Or of the World? 
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ACCORDING TO THE RULES OR IN SPITE OF 
THEM 


T is asserted that the steamer “Armenian” was fired 

upon by the German submarines only when she per- 
sisted in trying to escape. Under the usual rules of in- 
ternational law this action on the part of the merchant- 
man justified the war-vessel in firing upon her. 

But are there any usual rules left intact by the Ger- 
man naval program? The captain of the “Armenian,” a 
British vessel carrying contraband, had no reason to ex- 
pect anything but instant destruction for his ship as 
soon as the submarine could get within range. 

Judging from the case of the “Lusitania” there were 
only two courses open to him. He could try to escape and 
run the risk of having his ship sunk if he did not suc- 
ceed; or he could submit to having her sunk without at- 
tempting to evade her fate. It was human nature to take 
the one long chance. 

In such a dilemma has the German assumption of su- 
periority to law upon the high seas put merchant ship- 
ping: to be destroyed according to the rules—or in vio- 
lation of them. 


SPAIN AND ZION 


T is hardly time yet for the descendants of the 

Sephardic Jews, driven out of Spain by the persecu- 
tions of the Inquisition four centuries ago, to accept in 
any great numbers the invitation to return to the seat 
of their ancient pride and wealth and power. At last, 
prest to it by an American citizen, Louis Friedman, it 
is rumored that Jews will be welcomed to full citizen- 
ship in Spain. Belated but most welcome is the report, 
for Spain was, during the centuries of the Moorish rule, 
the happy home of Jewish wealth and learning and cul- 
ture. The Inquisition scattered them east and west, and 
long they held to their Spanish speech and forms of wor- 
ship, glorying in the fame of their great scholar, Mai- 
monides of Toledo. 

Spain now would invite the persecuted Jews of Russia 
and Rumania to seek the old home. But the Jews of Rus- 
sia and Austria are not Sephardim but Ashkenazim. The 
descendants of the Spanish Jews here in New York pride 
themselves on their ancestral names and aristocracy, 
somewhat superior, they feel, to the ruder children of 
Ashkenaz, It will be another branch that are now invited 
back that they may restore, if possible, the lost pride of 
Spain as mercantile queen of the world. Oliver Cromwell 
nearly three centuries ago invited the Jews to England, 
greatly to England’s advantage, and Mr. Friedman ex- 
pects that the return of the Jews to Spain will bring a 
new era of prosperity to the mother country thru com- 
merce with Latin-America and the United States. 

Possibly, but not for half a century or more. The Zion- 
ist Jews who have gone to Palestine are still not much 
farther along than when thirty years ago their ninety- 
year-old patriarch, Montefiore, frightened all English 
Jewry by hurrying off to Palestine to find out what was 
the matter with the Jewish colonists. Last week ten 
thousand Jews met in Brooklyn to express their interest 
in the return of Russian Jews to their ancient land; 
Russian Jews, not American, for no Americans go ex- 
cept as visitors or givers of aid. America is good enough 
for them. Nehemiah counted forty thousand Jews who 
had gone up with Zerubbabel and himself from Baby- 
lon, but by the millions in these days they have swarmed 


in over New York and other cities. Hither they speed 
singing Psalms of Ascent. Hither they find the valleys 
filled and the hills leveled for their return from long 
captivity; citizenship and quick opportunity for them- 
selves and schools for their children. Let those that will 
go to Carmel and the Plain of Esdraelon and beyond the 
Jordan of Jericho, or to the Spanish peninsula, but here 


is their Zion. After this great war is over Palestine may 


be more open to them, altho Islam has been usually more 
kind to them than Christendom. We shall not envy them 
the land of prophecy and psalm, flowing again with milk 
and honey; but here they find their happiest Jerusalem, 


and here they choose to bless Mordecai and curse 
Haman. 


STANDARDIZING THE CHAMELEON 


HE quest of the Polymuriel is a dashing adventure. 

None but a splendid imagination could have created 
the vision. Any but an indomitable spirit would have 
quailed before the enterprise. That an American woman, 
as set forth in “The World Over” last week, should have 
thus essayed the impossible is matter for patriotic 
pride. It is a masterly conception, staggering in its 
magnitude and monumental in its simplicity—to rescue 
American womanhood from the quagmire of extrava- 
gance, the fetters of fashion, the procrustean bed of a 
kaleidoscopic conventionality in dress, and to do it by 
a single stroke. 

The Polymuriel is a single costume, simple in con- 
struction, sensible in design, inexpensive to make, at- 
tractive to wear, and changeable at will from morning 
dress to evening gown, from work frock to outing cos- 
tume, from useful to ornamental, from grave to gay. 
The argument in its favor is ingenious: “Men wear one 
kind of clothes; why shouldn’t women?” 

The answer makes up in conclusiveness what it lacks 
in ingenuity. Men don’t—and women won’t. 

There are too many forces operating to keep “the 
female of the species” from standardizing her plumage. 
Dressmaker, couturiére, modiste, tailor, milliner, shoe- 
maker, hosier, glover, draper, department store, silk 
mill, woolen mill, cotton mill—all wax fat on woman’s 
chameleon taste. With what fury and what wiles would 
they not resist an assault upon their ancient preroga- 
tive of supplying the demands of woman’s restlessly 
shifting tastes, and of helping to keep them restless in 
order to create ever fresh demands. Women buy new 
clothes and adopt new styles largely because new styles 
and new clothes are spread temptingly before them (and 
so do men, but the fact must not be whispered). 

When the story of Eden is rewritten, in all frankness 
and honesty, it will appear that the first bite of the 
apple revealed to Eve that since she was not drest so 
becomingly as Lilith and at the same time wore a cos- 
tume of an earlier vintage than did that lady of fashion, 
she obviously had “not a thing to wear.” And the ser- 
pent, it will be revealed, was a purveyor of women’s 
fashions darkly disguised—or with all disguise brazenly 
cast aside, as you prefer. 

Then, too, woman herself does not want to change 
the chameleon’s motley for the catbird’s drab monotony. 
With instinctive and charming illogicality she wants to 
combine in her single person the mutually destructive 
qualities of conformity and individuality. She will not 
dress differently from her sisters, but she would be very 
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different from them in attractiveness of apparel. If a 
single costume, as the proponents of the Polymuriel 
proudly assert, will be the case under the new dispensa- 
tion, will last her season after season, how will anybody 
know that she is fashionable and chic? If every one is 
wearing the same standardized costume, to wit, the 
Polymuriel, how can she outshine her sisters? 

No. The Polymuriel will not do. The providers of 
women’s wear will not have it. The women will not 
have it. : 

And the men will not have it. Men want women to be 
charming. They want their own women to be more 
charming than other women. In woman’s iridescent va- 
riety man finds a pleasing relief from his own dun uni- 
formity. He would not make women like him if he could 
and least of all in outward seeming. 

And man knows too well the galling fetters of a sense- 
less monotony in dress to want woman set in the same 
stocks. 


A FUNDAMENTAL PREPAREDNESS 
ISCIPLINED armies and powerful navies are not 
the only equipment that a nation needs when com- 

pelled to wage war. By far the most important part of 
preparedness for war is preparedness for peace as well. 
The amazing strength that Germany has shown since 
the present war began is a revelation first of all of her 
fundamental preparedness for any achievement demand- 
ing organized and disciplined effort. The United States 
has been scandalously negligent in this matter of funda- 
mental preparedness, and is negligent still. Our most 
important duty is to become acquainted with our re- 
missness, and set about the big job which we must 
undertake and carry thru under penalty of grave peril, 
perhaps of disaster. 

Germany has conserved her natural resources to the 
uttermost. We have wasted ours, and are still wasting 
them. Not only German forests and German mines are 
regarded and handled as important national assets, but 
so also is the soil, the most important asset of all. The 
German farmer is an agriculturist. Eighty per cent of 
American farmers—until a few years ago they were 
nearer one hundred per cent—have been caustically but 
accurately described as “miners,” taking from the land 
a fertility that they never replace. Germany has de- 
veloped her waterways. The Rhine is as important an 
artery of commerce as any trunk-line railway system. 
We have developed a river and harbor politics, and a 
precious lot of canal-digging and harbor-dredging con- 
tractors. Whether for peace or for war, we need a great 
number of canals of the Cape Cod Canal type. It should 
be possible to send either merchantmen or battleships 
from Boston to New Orleans by an inside route. It 
should be possible to send either grain-carrying barges 
or submarines or destroyers from New York to any port 
on the Great Lakes and thence down the Mississippi. 

Germany has cleaned up her population. It is a popu- 
lation efficient in war, no less efficient in peace. It is 
educated, and its education is practical in a very wide 
meaning of the word. The American traveler who can 
speak no word of any language but English has never 
been seriously embarrassed on that account when mak- 
ing his way about Germany. Everywhere he has discov- 
ered that not only railroad officials and hotel clerks, but 


also tradesmen and mechanics in astonishing numbers 
can speak English. They have studied it in the schools, 
and, unlike American public school pupils, they have 
learned so as to use that which they have gone thru the 
drudgery of studying. 

And Germany has not only educated her population. 
She has made it self-supporting, self-respecting, thrifty. 
She has dealt vigorously, scientifically, and in a business- 
like way with the problems of mendicancy and crime. 
Even poverty she has on a large scale prevented. With 
all these matters we dawdle and fuss. We see crime in- 
creasing and do nothing about it. We talk sentimental 
nonsense about the poor, and resign ourselves to having 
them always with us. We get excited over the problem 
of unemployment, and think we have behaved wonder- 
fully well when we have organized a few relief com- 
mittees, collected a “fund,” and published a number of 
statistical reports, carefully censored by trustworthy 
politicians to make them innocuous. In education we 
lavishly and expensively experiment, and congratu- 
late ourselves that we are becoming an enlightened 
people. 

Every decently informed citizen in the United States 
knows that this picture of contrasts is not exaggerated. 
He knows that we are drifting and foundering. He 
knows that in peace we waste our energies as we waste 
our resources, and fall short of a decent standard of 
achievement. He knows that if we were swept into war 
we should make a scandalous exhibition of inadequacy 
and worse. But he does nothing. Is this wretched inac- 
tivity to continue? Or shall we come to our senses, and 
begin, like grown-up and responsible men, to achieve a 
fundamental preparedness? 








LENGTHENING THE SCHOOL DAYS 

N the olden times school vacations began the last Fri- 

day in July and ended the first Monday in September. 
Today the public schools are closed for nearly three 
months, and many private schools for four months or 
more. In the olden times the school was in session nearly 
all day, with two fifteen-minute recesses in the middle of 
the morning and the middle of the afternoon sessions, 
and a full noon hour, or hour and a half, for dinner and 
games. Today schools generally begin at nine and close 
between one and three p. m. Nearly all the period is de- 
voted to continuous recitations, and the children come 
home with a strapped block of textbooks and tasks as- 
signed in them sufficient to tax the faculties of a Chi- 
nese sage. Formerly the teachers taught. Now the par- 
ents do the teaching and the teachers hear the recita- 
tions. 

We are glad to note, therefore, that a group of dis- 
tinguished Americans have just started a nation-wide 
movement to rectify some of these modern school evils. 
It is high time to lengthen, as of yore, the school year 
and the school day, so that the child will not lose, as he 
does under present conditions, one and a quarter years 
in eight years of schooling. It is furthermore essential 
that he should have plenty of time for study and play 
within the school period without the midnight oil abom- 
ination. 

At present we have the amazing spectacle of children 
being forced to do their hardest work at the very time 
when their elders find it necessary to get rest and recre- 
ation. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


June 28—British gaining ground west 
of Krithia, Gallipoli. British steam- 
er “Armenian” sunk by German 
submarine, killing twenty-one Amer- 
ican muleteers. 

June 29—Germans renew attacks in 
Argonne forest. Russians retire be- 
hind the Bug. 

June 30—Russians repulse attack of 
German fleet on Baltic port of 
Windau. Russians driven back on 
Dniester. 

July 1—Three British steamers sunk 
by German submarines. Austrians 
defeated near Girz. 

July 2—Battle in Baltic between Rus- 
sian and German squadrons. Serbs 
and Greeks invade Albania. 

July 3—Germans advancing north- 
ward from Galicia into Poland. 
Turks lose 20,000 men in attacking 
British in Gallipoli. 

July 4—Austrians capture 8000 Rus- 
sians at Krasnik. British steamship 
“Anglo-Californian” escapes shell 
fire of German submarine. 




















The Russian Retreat dhe 


from Galicia 


Russians 
not been 
able to make a 
stand anywhere in Galicia since the 
German drive began and have now been 
driven back almost to the eastern fron- 
tier. On the south of Lemberg, General 
von Linsinger has dislodged the Rus- 
sian left from its hold on the Dniester 
River and forced it to retreat from the 
Gnila Lipa to the Zlota Lipa, that is, 
over the same country thru which the 


Russians had achieved their first vic- 
tories in August nearly a year ago. At 
the same time General von Mackensen 
pursued the Russian right as far as 
Kamionka on the Bug River, twenty- 
five miles northeast of Lemberg. The 
present Russian line is then behind the 
two rivers which have their origin close 
together in the highlands of eastern 
Galicia, the Bug, which flows north into 
the Vistula and thence to the Baltic 
Sea, and the Zlota Lipa, which flows 
south into the Dniester and thence to 
the Black Sea. To show what sort of 
fighting ground these rivers make we 
quote the account of a battle from the 
Berlin Tagezeitung. : 


On the night of June 25 the attack began 
along a broad front, executed under enor- 
mous difficulties by Wiirttembergers and 
East and West Prussian troops. The coun- 
try at this point offers unusual advantages 
for defense. The high wooded land along 
the south bank drops off abruptly to the 
various arms of the river, which is swift 
and deep. 

The northern shore is composed of ver- 
tical clay banks several yards high, then 
come open meadows a mile broad, shut in 
by thickly wooded hights, from which the 
Russians operated machine guns and can- 
non with deadly accuracy. 

One West Prussian regiment had to 
stand all day breast deep in water. A sol- 
dier in order to shoot had to be lifted out 
of the water by others. Even these diffi- 
culties were overcome, however, and not- 
withstanding a flanking fire this troop 
emerged and finally reached and stormed 
the Russians’ chief position. 


During the month of June, accord- 
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THE GERMAN 


The advance of the Teutonic forces has driven the Russians back of the Bug and Zlota Lipa 
Rivers. An invasion of Poland has begun and three important towns over the border, Zawichost, 
Zamose and Tomaszow, have been taken. This opens the way to an attack from the south on the 
famous “Polish Quadrilateral” of Warsaw, Novo Georgievsk, Iwangorod on the Vistula and Brest 


STEAM ROLLER 


Litovski on the Bug. The shaded area is that still held by the Russians 
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ing to the official German statement, 
the Austro-German forces took 40,345 
Russian prisoners and captured 87 can- 
non and 320 machine guns. 


, The _ import- 
The nt ae ance of the 
German and 


Austrian victories in Galicia lies in the 
fact that they lay Poland open to at- 
tack from the south as well as from the 
north and west. There would be no par- 
ticular advantage in driving the Rus- 
sians much further east than their 
present line of defense along the Bug 
and the Dniester, but clearing the 
northern frontier of Galicia has given 
the Teutonic forces command of both 
banks of the Vistula and they can now 
try again what the Austrians attempted 
at the beginning of the war, that is to 
advance down the Vistula toward 
Iwangorod and Warsaw. These are two 
of the fortresses composing the famous 
“Polish Quadrilateral,’’ the others be- 
ing Novo Georgievsk, further down the 
Vistula, and Brest Litovski, on the Bug 
to the west. This Quadrilateral, form- 
ing the chief defense of the Russian 
Empire, has so far remained intact. 
None of the four fortresses has yet 
been under bombardment, altho once 
the Austrians came within gunshot of 
Iwangorod and once the Germans with- 
in gunshot of Warsaw. In both cases, 
however, they were forced to retire be- 
fore active operations for the reduction 
of the fortresses could be begun. 

The withdrawal of the Russians from 
Galicia will, of course, necessitate their 
withdrawal also from their western 
positions in Poland. They have already 
retreated from the Nida River and we 
may anticipate a similar retreat from 
the Pilica River altho nothing is heard 
from that region. But even tho the 
Russian power of resistance is for the 
time paralyzed, owing chiefly to their 
lack of ammunition, it will not be easy 
for the Germans to advance further 
into the interior of Poland because 
railroads are few and the German suc- 
cesses have been attained thru quick 
movement and enormous supplies of 
artillery and ammunition. The total of 
the Austro-German forces on the Rus- 
sian front is estimated by their oppo- 
nents at over two million. 

On the extreme north of the line 
where a German force has invaded the 
Russian Baltic provinces, the fleet has 
been brought into play. A squadron 
composed of a few light cruisers and 
many torpedo boats made an attack 
upon the Russian port of Windau, near 
the Gulf of Riga. According to the 
Petrograd account the Germans at- 
tempted a landing but were driven off 
by the Russian destroyers. One of the 
German vessels was blown up by a 
mine and others are reported damaged 
in a subsequent engagement with the 
Russian fleet in the Baltic. 
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© International News 


WHERE THE GROUND IS SOWN WITH BAYONETS 
Only the points of steel and the officer’s glasses give evidence of the presence of this squad wait- 


ing in the trenches for the order to char, 


The Germans are 
showing increased 
activity at various 
points along the line between the North 
Sea and Switzerland and there are 
rumors of mighty movements develop- 
ing behind the screen of trenches. But 
if the Germans are really preparing to 
take the offensive it is not yet appar- 
ent where they propose to strike. All 
traffic with Switzerland has been shut 
off on the German side and not even 
neutrals are allowed to pass the fron- 
tier. This has been interpreted as in- 
dicating that German troops are being 
massed close to the Swiss border for 
an invasion of France from this 
quarter. 

The most vigorous attack so far re- 
ported is in the Argonne forest to the 
west of the fortress of Verdun. Here 
the Wiirttemberg troops under the 
Prussian Crown Prince, after a violent 
bombardment, stormed one of the 
French outposts and, according to the 
German account, made an advance of 
nearly a mile on a front of more than 
three miles. The capture of 1735 men, 
eighteen machine guns and forty mine- 
throwers is claimed. The French report 
states that the attack was repulsed. 


On the Western 
Front 


The lack of prog- 
ress in the Dar- 
danelles cam- 
paign hitherto has aroused increasing 
dissatisfaction in Great Britain which 
has of late found open expression in 
press and Parliament. The London 
Times calls it “hopelessly mismanaged” 
and a “grievous muddle.” In February, 


The Constantinople 
Campaign 


‘ge 


tempt to force the Dardanelles by sea 
alone was futile an army was collected 
and on April 25 succeeded in effecting 
a landing upon the Aegean side of the 
Gallipoli peninsula. They were not 
able, however, to cross the peninsula as 
they. expected in order to attack the 
Dardanelles forts in the rear. On the 
contrary they found themselves con- 
fronted with superior forces and strong 
entrenchments and had all they could 
do to hold on to a strip of the coast 
about a mile broad and a few miles 
long. According to a statement of Pre- 
mier Asquith the British naval and 
military losses at the Dardanelles up to 
the end of May amounted to 38,635, 
distributed as follows: killed, 7422; 
wounded, 24,676; missing, 6537. 

The blame for the Dardanelles fiasco 
has been laid to Winston Churchill, 
who until lately was in charge of the 
Admiralty. But in a recent address he 
announced that momentous movements 


were about to begin on Gallipoli and 
success was nearer at hand than was 
supposed. The operations to which he 
referred have apparently begun. 


i , From the shore where 
“in Gallipoli the British made their 
landing it is about three 
miles across the Gallipoli peninsula to 
the Dardanelles. The ridge which forms 
the backbone of the peninsula reaches 
its highest point at Achi Baba, 730 feet 
above the sea. The flat top of this hill 
has been converted into a fortress by 
the Turks under the direction of Ger- 
man engineers and dominates that part 
of the peninsula which lies between the 
permanent fortresses of Kalid Bahr on 
the narrows and Sedd el Bahr at the 
tip. The ravines and hills round about 
were strongly protected with entrench- 
ments and barbed wire entanglements. 
Against this redoubt on Achi Baba 
the attack of the Allies is now being di- 
rected. On June 21 the French troops, 
mostly young fellows of the latest levy, 
were sent into action. The preliminary 
bombardment began at 1:30 a. m. and 
continued till noon, when the French 
charged. They took the first two lines 
of trenches, but were driven out by a 
counter attack. A second time they 
charged, but again failed to hold their 
gains. Then the British howitzers and 
guns were sent for and at 5:30 shelled 
the enemy’s lines once more. After a 
heavy bombardment for half an hour 
a third assault was made, this time suc- 
cessfully, and six hundred yards of 
Turkish trenches were taken and held. 
It is estimated that the Turks lost over 
seven thousand that afternoon. One of 
their trenches, two hundred yards long 
and ten feet deep, was filled with 
corpses. 
On June 27 a similar attack took 








when a combined British and French 
fleet including the largest warships 
ever constructed, was sent to the Dar- 
danelles, it was commonly expected 
that Constantinople would fall in a few 
weeks. But even the fifteen inch shells 
made little impression upon the Turk- 
ish fortifications and on the other hand 
the Allies lost six or more of their ships 
by submarines and mines. Now it ap- 
pears that the larger vessels of the fleet 
have been withdrawn to some safer 
locality, probably Kefala Bay on 
Imbros Island, for we hear only of 
minor cruisers and destroyers. 

When it was realized that the at- 
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sa “THIS IS NOT THE TIME FOR AMUSEMENTS” 
One British theater closes while Janus’ Temple is open. Recruiting posters have replaced the 
gaudy announcements on the billboards 
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place, but with the roles reversed. This 
time it was the British left instead of 
the French right which made the ad- 
vance. The Royal and Lancashire Fu- 
siliers and Royal Scots charged across 
the ravine of Saghir Dere and took two 
lines of trenches, while the Ghurkas, 
pushing forward along the shore under 
the cliffs, captured a knoll west of 
Krithia, making a clear gain of a thou- 
sand yards. Krithia, which lies between 
this point and Achi Baba, was once a 
village of four thcusand people, but 
now is completely demolished by the 
bombardment. ; 

Two days later the Turks made a 
strong effort to recover the positions 
taken by the French and English. Two 
mine galleries were exploded under 
their lines and the trenches subjected 
to heavy rifle and machine gun fire for 
two hours before the bayonet charge 
was made. The attack was repulsed 
with severe losses. 


The steamer “Ar- 
menian,” bound 
from Newport 
News, Virginia, to Avonmouth, Eng- 
land, was torpedoed by a German 
submarine on June 28, twenty miles off 
Trevose Head, Cornwall. The vessel be- 
longed to the Leyland Line and carried 
on board 1422 mules and horses for the 
British army. There were no passengers 
or ammunition on board. The crew 
consisted of 160, of whom 87 were 
Americans, mostly negro muleteers. 
Twenty-one of the twenty-six lost were 
Americans. The news of the affair was 
supprest by the British censor but 
Washington learned of it two days 
later from the American consul at 
Bristol. Since the “Armenian” was, ac- 
cording to a statement of the British 
Government, “engaged on Admiralty 
business” and since the submarine, ac- 
cording to the captain of the “Ar- 
menian,” behaved fairly and courte- 
ously, the case is a very different one 
from that of the “Lusitania.” 

The submarine approached on the 
surface flying the flag of “U-39” and 
gave due warning by firing two shots 
across the bows of the “Armenian.” 
But instead of obeying the command 
to stop Captain Trickey determined to 
make a run for it and save his ship if 
he could. So he put on full speed but 
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The Sinking of the 
“Armenian” 


the submarine pursued firing shells 
and shrapnel. One shell struck and dis- 
abled the steering gear. Another went 
down the funnel. The boats were swung 
out and loaded ready for lowering 
when the falls of one of them were cut 
by shrapnel and several of the men fell 
into the sea. The Marconi house was 
demolished by a shell so no more sig- 
nals for help could be sent out. 

It was only after an hour’s run, 
when the ship was afire in three places 
and thirteen of the crew lay dead upon 
her deck, that Captain Trickey con- 
sented to surrender. As soon as he 
raised the white flag the submarine 
ceased firing and gave the crew ample 
time to take to the boats with the 
wounded. Three of the crew were res- 
cued from drowning by the submarine 
and taken on board her. One of the 
negroes was so frightened by the ex- 
plosion of the shell that he cut his 
throat with a razor. As soon as the 
crew had left the vessel two torpedoes 
were fired into her and she sank in half 
an hour. 


: The anticipations of H. G. 
A — Wells and other romancers 

the Air of futurity have hardly 
depicted a more thrilling fight than 
that which took place over a mile above 
Ghent early in the morning of June 7. 
Three British aviators in monoplanes 
set out at night to destroy the German 
hangar at Evere, north of Brussels. 
Two of them flew over it dropping 
bombs which set it on fire. The third 
aviator, Flight Sub-Lieutenant R. A. J. 
Warneford, told his story in an inter- 
view cabled to the New York Times as 
follows: 


I proceeded on my journey at an in- 
creased hight. It was just three o’clock in 
the morning when all of a sudden I per- 
ceived on the horizon, about midway be- 
tween Ghent and Brussels, a Zeppelin fly- 
ing fast at a hight of about feet. I 
immediately flew toward it, and when I 
was almost over the monster I descended 
about fifteen meters and flung six bombs 
at it. The sixth struck the envelope of the 
ship fair and square in the middle. There 
was instantly a terrible explosion. The dis- 
placement of the air round about me was 
so great that a tornado seemed to have 
been produced. My machine tossed upward, 
and then, flung absolutely upside down, I 
was forced to loop-the-loop in spite of my- 
self. I thought for a moment that the end 
of everything had come. In the whirl I had 
the pleasure of seeing my victim falling 





A CRACK REGIMENT OF RUSSIA’S RETREATING BUT UNBROKEN ARMY 





to the earth in a cloud of flames and smoke. 
Then by some miracle my machine righted 
herself, and I came to earth in the en- 
emy’s country. I was not long on the 
ground, you may be sure. I speedily put 
myself and my machine into working order 
once again; then I set my engine going. 

Lieutenant Warneford was only 
twenty-three and had made his first 
flight four months before. The English 
papers are enthusiastic in their praise 
of his exploit, which it is hoped will 
force the Germans to remove their 
aerial base further back. He received 
the cross of the Legion of Honor from 
the French Government and the Vic- 
toria Cross from the British. 

A week later Warneford was killed 
by the fall of his aeroplane while tak- 
ing up the American journalist, Henry 
Beach Needham, whose articles “The 
Zeppelin That Never Flew” and “Kitch- 
ener’s Army in the Making,” are still 
fresh in the minds of Independent read- 
ers. He was only three hundred feet in 
the air, but was trying some daring 
feats of diying when he fell out of the 
machine and Mr. Needham followed. 
Both were crushed by the fall. 


ae A memorandum from the 
ag British Government in re- 

gard to the Order in 
Council restricting neutral commerce 
was received June 24. In it thé British 
Government explains the measures that 
have been taken to compensate the 
owners of the cargoes seized and the 
concessions made to avoid delay and 
injustice. It is alleged that in some 
cases the delay is due to shippers who 
have asked for postponement. The Brit- 
ish Board of Trade has already paid out 
$2,250,000 to American claimants. 
There are now twenty-seven vessels 
from America bound for neutral ports 
detained in the United Kingdom, some 
on account of suspicious consignments, 
others awaiting appraisal by the Prize 
Court. The cotton whatever its destina- 
tion, is seized and bought up by the 
British Government. ‘The memorandum 
calls attention to the large increase of 
American shipments to neutral ports, 
many of which are believed to be des- 
tined to enemy countries. 

The memorandum, tho friendly in 
tone, will not satisfy the American 
shippers who have appealed to our Gov- 
ernment to protect their right to ship 
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INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH 


An Austrian shell bursting in the faces of a Serbian attacking party. The Serbs are dropping to the ground for greater safety 


to neutral ports. It is estimated that 
goods amounting to half a billion dol- 
lars had been ordered before March 
1, the date of the British blockade. 
These cannot now be delivered nor can 
our importers get the goods which they 
bought before that date and which are 
still held at Rotterdam and other neu- 
tral ports. 


, Many reports, not all 
bt of them trustworthy, 

have been published 
about new orders for war supplies. 
There is no room for doubt, however, 
as to the demand for shrapnel, and the 
orders for such ammunition exceed, it 
is believed, $400,000,000. They have 
been widely distributed, and shrapnel 
shells are being made in many factories 
and shops whose normal output is 
something of another kind. These 
orders have caused demand for ma- 
chine tools and steel bars. The produc- 
tion of steel bars and other metal 
forms which ammunition manufactur- 
ers must use has been very noticeably 
stimulated in the Pittsburgh district. 
In Canada they are making shrapnel 
in shops as far west as Calgary. The 
Bethlehem Steel Company is to expend 
$12,000,000 upon extensions. It is ad- 
mitted, according to press reports, that 
attempts to buy control of this com- 
pany with German capital were made 
some months ago. Offers were also 
made, it is understood, for several well 
known companies which manufacture 
rifles or cartridges. 

Russia needs not only ammunition 
but also railroad locomotives and cars. 
In addition to the 62,000 freight cars 
recently ordered she has placed con- 
tracts for locomotives enough to call 
for $30,000,000. She has also under- 
taken to purchase 50,000 car wheels. 
France ordered sixty-four locomotives 
last week, and 50,000 tons of steel 
rails. Belgium has agreed to take 
twenty locomotives. A company in 
eastern Connecticut is at work on an 
order for 400,000 rifles. Enlargements 
of powder plants are reported, and the 
stock of powder companies has risen 
rapidly in the New York “curb” mar- 
ket. A cartridge company is producing 
3,500,000 cartridges a week on an 
order said to be for $30,000,000 worth. 


There were large exports of war ma- 
terial in May, but the quantity of am- 
munition shipped promises to increase 
from week to week. 

Italy is buying locomotives. France 
and England made a new contract in 
Texas last week for 30,000 horses, and 
new orders for $10,000,000 worth of 
meat in Chicago are reported. A com- 
pany that ordinarily makes typesetting 
machines is at work on a $1,000,000 
order for sights to be used on large 
guns. Orders placed in Connecticut 
since the beginning of the war are said 
to exceed $150,000,000. They are for 
a great variety of products, including 
machine guns, buckles, auto trucks, 
rifle brushes, cartridges, engines and 
brass. There is a demand for American 
artificial legs and arms. England, 
France and Russia cannot supply more 
than 10 per cent of those that are 
needed. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of soldiers to whom artificial limbs 
should be given is not less than 50,000. 


The League to En- 
force Peace, which 
was formed at the 
Independence Hall conference in Phila- 
delphia, adopted a definite plan of ac- 
tion at a meeting, last week, of its exe- 
cutive committee. Ex-President Taft 
was made honorary chairman of this 
committee; President Lowell of Har- 
vard, chairman; Theodore Marburg, of 
Baltimore, and Hamilton Holt, of New 
York, vice-chairmen; Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, of New York, treasurer, and Wil- 
liam H. Short, of New York, secretary. 
There is to be a propaganda in charge 
of a committee on home organization, 
with Alton B. Parker, chairman; one on 
foreign organization, led by Mr. Mar- 
burg, who was formerly Minister to 
Belgium; and one on information, of 
which Mr. Houston is the head. Darwin 
P. Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, is chairman 
of the committee on finance. The offi- 
cers, with the four committee chair- 
men, Oscar S. Straus and Professor 
John Bates Clark, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will be a committee of manage- 
ment. 

There will be a campaign thruout 
this country, with similar work abroad, 
to inform public opinion as to the aims 


League to Enforce 
Peace 


of the League, to correct any misap- 
prehension about its plan for the use of 
economic and military force against a 
signatory nation that violates the terms 
of the agreement, and to procure the 
coéperation of organizations that are 
in sympathy with the League’s purpose. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has decided to conduct a refer- 
endum by asking more than 700 Cham- 
bers of Commerce or Boards of Trade 
to say whether they think the United 
States should promote or join a league 
of nations in which the signatories, 
having agreed to the submission of jus- 
ticiable questions to an international 
tribunal, and all non-justiciable ques- 
tions to a council of conciliation, would 
be bound to use their economic and 
military forces against any one of their 
number who makes war upon another 
without first having submitted the con- 
troversy to the tribunal or the council. 
This league would also hold confer- 
ences to formulate and codify rules of 
international law. It will be seen that 
the questions which the country’s com- 
mercial associations are thus asked to 
vote upon simply set forth the prin- 
ciples and program of the new League 
to Enforce Peace. 


The controversy in 
Chicago between the 
builders and the 
groups of workmen—carpenters, lath- 
ers, painters, etc——who have been on 
strike for some time and have rejected 
arbitration, promises now to deprive at 
least 200,000 men, and perhaps 500,000, 
of work. The associated contractors, 
employers and manufacturers decided 
on June 28 to close all the mills 
and supply shops under their control. 
By this decision forty-three lumber 
yards, sixty-five brickyards, and many 
sash and blind mills, cement plants and 
other sources of builders’ supplies were 
affected. James Fryer, prominent 
among the manufacturers and builders, 
said that their action would make 200,- 
000 men idle in Chicago, and about 
300,000 men at the plants in Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana and Ohio which have fur- 
nished supplies for Chicago building 
projects. 

Many horses used by the builders 
and manufacturers were sent to pas- 
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Bain 
KARL LIEBKNECHT 


One of the most outspoken and unyielding 
Socialist opponents of the war in the German 
Reichstag. The Social Democrats’ agitation for 
peace continues: a full-page manifesto published 
in the Berlin Vorwdrts on June 26 resulted in 
the suppression of the paper for the third time 


ture, and several thousand teamsters 
had nothing to do. The employers said 
they had set out to force a settlement. 
There are nearly one hundred con- 
tractors, however, who have deserted 
the association and yielded to the car- 
penters’ demands by increasing their 
pay to seventy cents an hour. It is ex- 
pected that loss of work by 200,000 
men will excite so much hostility 
against the carpenters that they will 
accept arbitration. 


‘ After General Huerta 
=e and General Orozco 

had been released on 
bail they remained in El Paso, where 
they were carefully watched by agents 
of our Government. Huerta was 
warned that if he should make journeys 
without their consent he would be 
placed in jail. Colonel Morgan, com- 
mander at Fort Bliss, made Huerta his 
guest at a dinner and invited him to re- 
view the American troops. For this he 
was reprimanded by Secretary Garri- 
son. Our Government arrested General 
Mercado, General Caraveo, Jose Zo- 
zaya, and two other residents of El 
Paso, on charges like those in Huerta’s 
case. Zozaya is a merchant in whose 
house were found machine guns and 
several million rounds of ammunition. 
All the accused men were arraigned on 
the ist, but, at the Government’s re- 
quest, the hearing was postponed until 
the 12th, because the evidence was not 
ready. 

Huerta will not be permitted to 
enter Mexico. General Funston has 
been directed to prevent him from 
crossing the boundary. He may be in- 
dicted. Our Government may decide to 
deport him as an undesirable alien im- 
migrant. Villa’s Governor of Chihua- 
hua has formally asked that he be ex- 
tradited for the murder of President 


Madero. He could be surrendered in 
extradition proceedings, and in Villa’s 
hands he would speedily be punished, 
but our Government will not allow him 
to cross the line. He and his friends in- 
sist that he is wrongfully accused and 
has no connection with any military 
project. Because of a story that he had 
provided for association with Eduardo 
Iturbide, the latter in a published state- 
ment denies any association and at- 
tacks him. General Angeles, suspected 
of disloyalty to Villa, has defended 
himself in Washington, saying that. he 
is about to return to Villa’s head- 
quarters. 

Jose Robles, formerly Minister of 
War in the Cabinet of Gutierrez, as- 
serted a few days ago that Carranza 
had consented to discuss terms of 
peace with Villa, and that Obregon 
and Villa would hold a conference 
within two weeks. But Carranza has 
since denied this in an official state- 
ment, saying that “there never will be 
such negotiations.” 

Reports from the Mexican capital 
are of such a character that some think 
the situation there will compel inter- 
vention. The city has been cut off from 
the outside world, so far as communi- 
cation by wire or rail is concerned. For 
twelve days there was no direct mes- 
sage. Carranza’s army, under Gonzales, 
battling for eight days, failed to cap- 
ture the town, but was repulsed by 
Zapata in the suburbs. The condition of 
the city, in which are 20,000 foreign- 
ers (2000 of them Americans) is 
frightful. Starving mobs have looted 
the shops and business is paralyzed. In 
many other parts of Mexico destitution 
and suffering are reported. A month 
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A WAR FARMER 
Maud Muller is by long tradition expected to 
rake hay, but now that English men are fighting 
she has begun to pitch it as well 

















HERBERT S. HOUSTON 


The vice-president of Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, who was, at the recent great convention 
in Chicago, elected president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. He was one of 
the founders of this young but most vigorous 
and progressive organization, whose influence in 
the direction of honest and productive advertis- 
ing has already been very great, and promises 
to increase steadily. The next annual convention 
will be held in Philadelphia. Mr. Houston is also 
treasurer of the League to Enforce Peace 


has passed since Mr. Wilson published 
his warning in which some action was 
foreshadowed if there should be no im- 
provement “within a very short time.” 
Such change as has taken place has 
been in the wrong direction. 


J. P. Morgan was shot 
J. aaa on July 3 at his home 

near Glen Cove, Long 
Island, by a teacher of German who 
declared that his purpose was to per- 
suade Mr. Morgan to use his influence 
to discontinue the export of war sup- 
plies. J. P. Morgan & Co. are the fiscal 
agents in this country of the Allies. Mr. 
Morgan was not seriously injured. 
Frank Holt, his assailant, has been 
teaching at Cornell for the last year, 
and is an American of French and Ger- 
man descent. 

Holt stated at first that his purpose 
was to reason peaceably with Mr. Mor- 
gan and that the shooting was to com- 
pel his attention rather than to kill; 
later that he intended to imprison Mrs. 
Morgan and her younger children till 
he could bring Mr. Morgan to accept 
his view that it is criminal for the 
United States to aid in human slaugh- 
ter by shipping munitions to Europe. 
He talked in an irrational manner after 
being arrested and it was suspected 
that he was crazed. 

The day before the shooting a bomb 
was exploded in the public reception 
room of the Senate, in the Capitol at 
Washington. Holt admitted that he was 
responsible for this act, which in let- 
ters to various Washington papers he 
called an “exclamation point” to his 
“appeal for peace.” He earnestly denied 
that he had any bias in favor of Ger- 
many. 


























FROM STATE TO STATE 





ALABAMA: The watchword 
is: “Alabama must feed her- 
self.” To this end a movement 
is on foot to dethrone King Cot- 
ton and institute a democracy 
of diversified products of the 
soil. With cheap lands available, 
a long pasture season, good 
grazing without the necessity 
of expensive shelter, and with 
all kinds of feed easy to produce, 
it ought to be possible here to 
raise cattle, hogs, sheep and 
other livestock on the same 
large scale as before the Civil 


War. Nor is there any good rea-. 


son why corn and other grains 
which then formed the chief 
crops of the state should not 
now be grown extensively. It is 
expertly estimated that the cot- 
ton growers of Alabama are los- 
ing one and one-half cents a 
pound on every bale produced. 
This may account for the fact 
that eighty-four per cent of all 
the cotton land in the South is 
under mortgage. Also it may ac- 
count for the much greater val- 
ues placed upon lands in sec- 
tions where diversified crops are 
raised than upon those devoted 
to the single crop. 


CALIFORNIA: Not only do 
expositions lure the vacation 
pleasure-seeker to California 
this summer. Los Angeles, in 
carrying out its elaborate plan 
of city beautifying for 1915, is 
offering the tourist a chance to 
see how truly decorative a city 
and its surroundings may be 
under normal conditions. Palms, 
the finest that the state could 
produce, are set out in cement 
pots all along the city streets. 
And by two hundred miles of 
countye boulevards are rose trel- 
lises—3600 of them, each 
twenty feet long and five feet 
high — covered with climbing 
roses. Los Angeles is all drest 
up for California’s party. 


COLORADO: The people of 
this state are already making 
extensive preparations for “the 
biggest celebration ever,” to be 
held in connection with the In- 
ternational Dry Farm Congress 
and its allied organizations, the 
International Soil Products 
Congress and the International 
Congress of Farm Women, 
which are to be in session in 
Denver from September 29 to 
October 9 of this year. A mam- 
moth “1915 prosperity celebra- 
tion” is to continue thruout the 
sessions, reaching its climax in 
a parade of from 200 to 300 
floats illustrating and typifying 
the resources of the West, es- 
pecially of Colorado and the 
other intermountain _ states. 
Even the wonderful scenery is 
to be reproduced in miniature, 
and the wholesome climate rep- 
resented by pictorial floats. 


CONNECTICUT: A vigorous 
effort for church unity is being 
made thruout this state. As a 
means of breaking down the 
spirit of loyalty to individual 
churches and creating in its 
stead a broader loyalty to Chris- 
tianity, the leaders of the move- 
ment advise that members of 
each denomination attend the 
services of others, and that cler- 
gymen of different denomina- 
tions exchange pulpits more fre- 
quently. It is believed that this 
would tend to remove preju- 
dices, establish better social re- 


lations, and result in that mu- 
tual understanding which is so 
likely to lead to unity. 


DELAWARE: A feature of the 
Fourth of July celebration at 
Washington Hights, Wilming- 
ton, was a space roped off im- 
mediately in front of the speak- 
ers’ stand and provided with 
chairs for about a_ thousand 
newly naturalized citizens who 
had been specially invited as 
guests of honor. 


FLORIDA: Girls’ canning 
clubs are organizing all over 
the state. Florida ships vast 
quantities of fruit and vegeta- 
bles to Northern states for can- 
ning. It then buys back a con- 
siderable portion of the canned 
product, paying in freights and 
profits millions of dollars which 
it now purposes to save. The 
movement was started by the 
State Fair Association, which 
is giving club prizes and other- 
wise aiding and encouraging the 
girls of the state in this indus- 
try. If the product of the clubs 
exceeds the home demand, as it 
bids fair to do, the association 
promises to find markets for the 
surplus in other states. 


GEORGIA: A recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia holds that “the reserving of 
interest in advance by a bank 
at the highest legal rate of in- 
terest on a loan, whether it be 
a short or a long term loan, is 
usurious, and a deed to land 
given to secure a promissory 
note for the loan is void on ac- 
count of the usury.” The court 
added that, tho it may be the 
universal custom of banks to 
deduct interest in advance, cus- 
tom cannot operate to change a 
law of the state whose provi- 
sions are clearly against it. The 
decision, it is said, will lead to 
no end of litigation before the 
banking interests can induce the 
Legislature to make the law 
conform to the custom. 


ILLINOIS: The agricultural 
committee of thirty-nine bank- 
ing associations of the United 
States meets in Chicago to 
form plans for bringing bank- 
ers and farmers together for 
the betterment of agriculture 
and country life. An advance 
circular, which describes Chi- 
cago as “the livest and most 
rosperous city in the United 
Btates because it is built 
up on agricultural progress,” 
says: “This conference will be 
a wonderful marshalling of the 
strongest forces at work today 
for better agriculture and coun- 
try life. It is to be unique in 
the comprehensive consideration 
it will give to the great problems 
to the solution of which the 
bankers of the United States are 
committed to lend their aid... . 
It will give a strong impetus to 
the banker-farmer movement. It 
will define authoritatively the 
lines on which the bankers of 
the United States should pro- 

in order to do the most 
good. It will be long on inspira- 
tion and short on mere routine 
subjects.” 


KANSAS: The State Board of 
Health has found a new reason 
for advocating good roads. It 
says that weeds and trash along 
neglected highways prevent the 
prompt evaporation of moisture, 


thus making ideal breeding spots 
for mosquitoes, flies and kin- 
dred carriers of disease, not to 
mention chinch bugs, grasshop- 
pers and other insects that dam- 
age crops; that weeds, by offer- 
ing concealment, invite the 
dumping of garbage and refuse 
which provide these insects with 
excellent material for disease 
transmission ; that open ditches, 
clear of brush and debris, with 
hardened surface and proper 
fall, would also rid many farms 
of unwholesome stagnant pools. 
Moreover, it points out, such 
roads would afford dry footing 
for pedestrians, especially schovl 
children, whose power of resist- 
ance against colds, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis and other infec- 
tious disorders is frequently 
et by wet feet and chilled 
imbs. 


KENTUCKY: The Dixie 
Highway movement has stirred 
all Kentucky to action for road 
improvement. Civic bodies and 
automobile clubs from all the 
larger cities have been racing 
over the state, holding meetings 
and arousing interest in good 
roads, with the result that money 
has been appropriated and work 
begun in most of the counties. 
Davies County has given a ma- 
jority of 1950 in favor of issu- 
ing $600,000 worth of bonds for 
the building of 100 miles of 
stone roads in that county, the 
largest bond issue ever voted in 
paataty under the new road 
aw. 


LOUISIANA: Louisiana has 
declared war on rats, as a 
means of eradicating bubonic 
plague. Since the campaign be- 
gan, last year, nearly 400,000 
rats have been caught in New 
Orleans alone. These, the Pub- 
lic Health Service reports, have 
been identified as to species and 
sex, since only certain species 
carry the plague. The Supreme 
Court of the state recently hand- 
ed down a decision that the law 
providing for the rat-proofing 
of all buildings is constitutional. 
As a result of that law more 
than half of the 70,000 (ap- 
proximate) buildings in New 
Orleans have been rat-proofed, 
and work on the remainder is 
being vigorously pushed. What 
with the rat-catching and rat- 
proofing, there has not been a 
case of human bubonic plague 
in the city since the first week 
of last October. 


MARYLAND: This _ state, 
with Baltimore as the center 
of its activities, is awaking to 
to the large possibilities of trade 
with the Pacific coast offered by 
the Panama Canal. The Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation contends that all 
freight originating east of the 
or grog River can be sent by 
rail to Baltimore and reshipped 
by water to any point on the 
Pacific coast for less cost than 
it can be sent directly west by 
rail. It also contends that, based 
on differences in the length of 
haul, Baltimore has a freight 
differential which, estimated on 
the hundred weight, is eight 
cents less than Boston’s, three 
cents less than New York’s, and 
one cent less than Philadel- 
phia’s on products shipped from 
the Mississippi River and inter- 
mediate points. The association 
has several guaranties of car- 





goes from the Pacific coast to 
Baltimore, provided the ships 
can be loaded there for the re- 
turn voyage. 


MINNESOTA: Under the new 
county option law Minnesota is 
making rapid strides toward 
prohibition. In the June elec- 
tions nearly all the counties to 
which the propostion was sub- 
mitted voted against the liquor 
traffic. In the last two months 
some four hundred saloons have 
been put out of business. In one 
day—June 21—six counties went 
“dry” as against one that 
showed a very small majority 
of “wet” votes—so small that 
a \ re may change the re- 
sult. 


NEW JERSEY: The general 
demand for greater economy in 
state expenditures has been met 


by the joint Appropriation 
Committee of the New Jersey 
Legislature. Facing a_ state 


deficit of more than $2,000,000, 
this committee has cut under 
last year’s appropriations by 
more than half that sum. 
Chairman Smalley says this has 
been done without parsimony, 
and that no state institution 
will suffer for lack of funds. 
Similar economy next year will 
wipe out the entire deficit, and 
there seems to be no good rea- 
son why the same system of 
appropriations should not con- 
tinue after that is accomplished. 
Meantime, the pleased taxpayer, 
while saying things about the 
extravagance of the recent legis- 
latures, appears to be disposed 
to face forward and treat past 
losses as spilt milk. 


OKLAHOMA: The recent 
unanimous decision of the 
United States Supreme Court 
against the so-called “Grand- 
father” amendment to the Okla- 
homa constitution is the upper- 
most topic of discussion in this 
state. The amendment, while 
providing that voters must be 
able to read any section of the 
constitution, exempted from this 
provision those who were voters 
on or prior to January 1, 1866. 
and all lineal descendants of 
such voters. In fact, it nullified 
the fifteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. The im- 
mediate effect of the Supreme 
Court’s decision was to uphold 
the conviction of two Oklahoma 
election officers who had denied 
negroes the right to vote in a 
congressional election. 


PENNSYLVANIA: The peo- 
ple of this state are becoming 
convinced that the Boy Scouts 
are doing something more than 
merely playing soldier ; that, in- 
deed, the little fellows are quite 
as earnest in their social and 
civie activities as in their mili- 
tary performances. The result 
is that sufficient funds have been 
pledged, it is said, to finance 
the organization in the state for 
the next three years. Already 
there are more than 500,000 of 
these Scouts, and the promise is 
that by the end of this year 
there will be not less than a 
million. One of the first duties 
of a Boy Scout is to see that 
cleanliness prevails in his home 
and community. If the organ- 
ization’s work went no further 
than this, it would still be a 
valuable contribution to the 
citizenship of the future. 
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THE JOB, THE WORKER AND THE GOVERNMENT 


BY WILLIAM B. WILSON 


N employer who is in need of 
Aw and a wage earner who is 

in need of a job may now look 
to the Government of the United 
States for aid. 

The Department of Labor has en- 
tered upon plans of work for improv- 
ing the opportunities of the wage 
earners of the United States, whether 
citizens or aliens, for profitable em- 
ployment. The step taken has been 
to put a national employment bureau 
in operation, where no fees will be 
required or charged. 

The Post Office Department and 
the Department of Agriculture are 
coéperating to make the project a 
success, and to carry the facilities of 
the new employment organization to 
every point of the United States 
which is reached by the postal serv- 
ice or the agricultural field agents. 

The next step to insure the proper 
development of this Federal Employ- 
ment Bureau, as it is generally 
known, is one that involves the great- 
est possible publicity, so that every 
employer and every wage earner may 
know of the facilities which the Gov- 
ernment now has at their disposal to 
bring them together. The Associa- 
tion of Foreign Language Newspa- 
pers has already advised the Depart- 
ment of Labor that it will aid in ev- 
ery way possible, and many news- 
papers are printing, free of charge, 
the lists which the Government fur- 
nishes to the press of employment op- 
portunities. 
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UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF LABOR 


As an instance of the invaluable 
help thus rendered, during the first 
six months of the operation of em- 
ployment opportunities published by 
the Staats-Zeitung, 1174 Germans 
applied to the New York distribution 
branch for agricultural work, of 
whom 630—or more than half—were 
directed to definite employment on 
farms. These workers were distrib- 
uted to twenty-three different states 
at an average monthly wage of 
$23.23, with board and lodging. 

Perhaps one of the greatest induce- 
ments that can be offered a man who 
will accept labor on a farm is the 
hope that ultimately he can secure 
one of his own and establish a home. 
The immigrant who comes with suf- 
ficient funds to enable him to buy a 
farm usually brings with him enough 
information as to where he will locate 
and what he wants. In other words, 
the alien with $1000 or more which 
he possesses to invest in an equity 
or as an outright purchase is not the 
alien with whom the Department of 
Labor has to deal. It is rather with 
the alien who comes with the mini- 
mum amount which the law requires. 
Such an alien has no capital, there- 
fore, other than his skill. How an 
expert alien agriculturist can save 
enough money to enable him to buy 
his own home is problematical, but it 
is obvious that he can do better in 
twenty years in the country than in 
a congested center while pursuing a 
“misfit” occupation. 

The purpose of the Department of 
Labor, in this new venture, is to de- 
crease as rapidly as possible, and 
perhaps eliminate entirely, the 
chances of misfit occupations. To put 


the right man in the right job is just 
as important as to bring the manless 
job and the jobless man together. 
Thus far the lack of a satisfactory 
and practical method of labor dis- 
tribution has been the one obstacle in 
making both employers and employ- 
ees satisfied. No man is satisfied 
when he does work out of his own 
line and no employer is satisfied with 
the product of a worker whose job 
is a misfit. 

Other important obstacles to be 
surmounted are the inherent dread 
of the fake employment agency and 
of the confidence men who gamble 
upon the gullibility of unsophisti- 
cated immigrants. This has been 
an evil attendant upon our immi- 
gration that has caused the authori- 
ties no little trouble. The “dropt 
pocketbook” swindle is practised al- 
most daily; the old game of selling 
“excursion boats” and “park privi- 
leges for fruit stands” less frequent- 
ly but regularly. Protecting the land- 
ed immigrants from these rogues is 
not within the jurisdiction of the 
immigration authorities and the 
police are not always successful in 
looking after their welfare, so a 
preventive is obviously better than 
a cure. By directing the arriving alien 
to his final destination, which he will 
reach under the protective care of the 
Government, instead of to places 
where he can only seek work, he is 
safeguarded from dangers of swin- 
dling and fraud. 

The fraudulent employment agency 
can be dealt with only by congres- 
sional action. We ought to have a law 
that will place all employment agen- 
cies and labor exchanges engaged in 
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wishes to publish. On the left the beginning of a list of farm jobs printed in the Slovak v Amerike ( 
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TELLING THE FOREIGNER ABOUT THE JOB 
In New York City eighteen foreign language newspapers receive weekly notices of such opportunities for employment as the Department of Labor 


from the Warheit (Yiddish) 


Slovak), on the right part of an announcement 
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interstate business under the super- 
vision of the Department of Labor. 
At present no relief can be afforded 
to the injured parties and no punish- 
ment can be given to the offenders 
because the transaction is not com- 
pleted in one state and the court of 
initial proceedings has no jurisdic- 
tion in the state to which the men are 
sent. 

A great deal has been said about 
unemployment, but most of what has 
been said is either conjectural or pal- 
pably wrong. The most dependable 
statistics are approximate. All of 
the bulletins of the United States 
census dealing with this subject care- 
fully warn against precision. The re- 
liability of such figures must per- 
force be limited, because they depend 
upon circumstances which are not 
susceptible of statistical measure- 
ment, 

What one may learn, with more or 
less correctness, is whether there are 
more unemployed persons in the 
United States today than there were 
ten years ago, and the same question 
will, naturally, come up again ten 
years hence. Is the number of unem- 
ployed persons in this country today 
greater than at any other period in 
our history? 

To this frequent question no other 
reply is possible than that statistics 
do not make possible any estimate of 
the number of unemployed persons in 
the United States at any time. But 
statistics fluctuate, and a period of 
very low unemployment is bound to 
precede and to follow, in the ordinary 
‘course of events, a period of high un- 
employment. In other words, it is 
clearly established that the amount 
of unemployment is by no means con- 
stant, but it varies from month to 
month, from season to season and 
from year to year. It depends upon 
that proportion of the population 
which is habitually out of work on 
account of incapacity, unwillingness 
to work or constant inability to find 
work. 

Occasionally we read or hear about 
some dreamer who would have it that 
every worker in the world should 
have work; that is to say, that there 
ought to be no one unemployed who 
is not independently rich. This is not 
possible. The full working strength of 
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any community is never exerted. If 
every worker of a community, wheth- 
er this be a village or a nation, had 
his berth, a considerable proportion 
would nevertheless be idle for some 
part of the year. Illness, old age, rec- 
reation, a change of employers with 
interval between, and climatic con- 
ditions are a few of the causes which 
together result in a considerable pro- 
portion of persons who are without 
employment during some portion of 
the year for reasons wholly uncon- 
nected with inability to work, or to 
secure work. Another reason for idle- 
ness dissociated from industrial con- 
ditions affects those occupations 
which are known as intermittent, 
such as glass-working, inland lake 
service, and certain out-of-door call- 
ings. From these causes, and many 
others, it can be readily seen that 
fluctuations in the ranks of employ- 
ment are not necessarily due to hard 
times. 

No tabulation of the number of un- 
employed persons in the United 
States in 1910 has yet been complet- 
ed, but it must be remembered 
that when this data has been made 
available it will be, like preceding re- 
turns, essentially approximate. 

A comparison of preceding statis- 
tics shows that the increase of popu- 
lation in this country has been ac- 
companied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of wage earn- 
ers, and no doubt this ratio will con- 
tinue in the future. 

The unemployment statistics for 
1900, which are the latest available, 
show that at that time there were 
10,381,765 wage earners engaged in 
agricultural work, 7,085,309 engaged 
in manufacturing and mechanical 
work, 5,580,657 engaged in domestic 
service, 4,766,964 engaged in trade 
and transportation and 1,258,538 en- 
gaged in professional service. Of this 
total of 29,073,283 wage earners 
(persons ten years of age and over) 
6,468,964, or 22.3 per cent, were un- 
employed at some time or other. This 
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shows that every fifth person was 
idle for a period of from one month 
to twelve months, but there is no 
means of knowing what per cent of 
these persons were idle from choice 
or inability to secure work. 

Needless to say, the value of the 
new Federal Employment Bureau de- 
pends upon the intelligent use that 
will be made of it by employers and 
wage earners alike. Employment 
blanks have been sent to all post of- 
fices and to field agents of the Agri- 
cultural Department, where employ- 
ers and persons out of work may se- 
cure them for their use. Employers 
will state upon the blank the number 
and kind of employees they desire. 
Wage earners will specify the kind of 
work they want, locality and wages 
desired. These blanks will be re- 
turned to the Department of Labor, 
where they will be classified, and then 
efforts will be made to place jobless 
men. 

Last year upward of 150,000 men 
were thus. placed by the department 
in the agricultural fields of the West. 
Places were found for the victims of 
the Salem fire, and similar local 
causes enforcing idleness have given 
the department much work to do, but 
the results have been satisfactory, 
considering that the Government em- 
ployment bureau is yet in its experi- 
mental stages and awaiting the co- 
operation of Congress to provide for 
its development. 

Washington, D. C. 
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A POLYGLOT EMPLOYMENT SERVICE RUN BY UNCLE SAM 


The Department of Labor codéperates with the Department of Agriculture, 
job together. These clippings are from Atlantis, Zgoda (Polish) and the 


publicity to the Government’s announcements 


the Post Office and the Immigration Service to bring the worker and the 
New Yorker Volkszeitung. The Staats-Zeitung has given most effective 
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ress Illustrating Co. AT CROQUET 


The current English conception of the German soldier as an inhuman prodigy hardly fits this picture of convalescents waiting their 
opportunity to get back into the trenches 

















Paul Thompson 
SOLDIERS’ BABIES 


Berlin provides day nurseries for the children of its men at the front. Here is a playroom full of contented youngsters. The 
admirable photograph comes from the German house of Gebriider Haeckel 


























OLD 


years ago the Yankees, as they 

came out of Connecticut, and 
started on their westward pioneer- 
ing, brought with them not only the 
family cow, and old nag, and two- 
wheeled shay; currant bushes and 
gooseberry bushes; and plum trees 
and cherry trees; but certain fam- 
ily characteristic flowers—chosen 
by the old grandmothers because 
they were easily cultivated and could 
be grown about the stoops of New 
England until they were a part of 
the family. Among these farm flow- 
ers I remember the hollyhock as, 
above all, the badge of the farmer. 
It was grown everywhere; and that 
was a poor family indeed that did not 
have them in the dooryard, or the 
backyard, and where the chickens 
scratched. Double yellows and double 
whites were a badge of horticultural 
aristocracy. The hollyhock of that 
day, however, was mostly possest of 
a single row of petals; and I wish 
those of this day were the same. It 
allowed of a finer grade of shading 
than we get in the doubles, and the 
flower stalks as a rule were not so 
stiff. There is a certain harshness 
about the hollyhock at the best, but 
if one studies the delicate shades 
and considers the gorgeous display 
of the tall stalks in full bloom, it is 
easy to see why the hollyhock should 
remain the farmers’ delight. 

It pleases the men as well as the 
women, partly because it takes to the 
fields, like mullein, and it can stand 
all sorts of treatment. That is one 
charm of it to the present day, that 
we do not have to fuss over the 
plants. There are very few enemies, 
or as we might say, critics of the 
hollyhocks. As for food it likes the 
commonest sort, and does not object 
to a crowd of neighbors. 

One of my earliest recollections is 
of my father’s planting hollyhocks 
clear around his corn field, in central 
New York. He laughingly said that 
it eased his homesickness for old 
Connecticut. We loved it all the more 
because it was liked by that particu- 
larly homely fellow, the bumble bee. 
After he had slept in one all night, 
we boys closed the petals over him, 
broke the stem, and used him for a 
harmless terror, striking it against 
the ears of each other or of our 
parents. 

Another flower that followed our 
New England fathers westward, and 
almost as persistently as the holly- 
hock, was the phlox. Its colors were 
very tame, the petals rather limp, 
and the perfume had a sweetish and 
not agreeable flavor. All that passed 
away, and now there is hardly a 
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This friendly discussion of four 
means to make farm homes more 
beautiful and thus—in Mr. Powell’s 
genial philosophy—to make people 
and even animals happier and bet- 
ter, came to The Independent after 
Mr. Powell’s death.—THE EDITOR. 




















flower to be found in everybody’s 
garden to surpass for variety and 
charm and delicacy and perfume the 
phlox. It is worth the while to keep 
at it for several years, for the cross- 
breed phlox multiplies readily, and 
is in such a mood of improvement all 
the time that we are sure of getting 
more or less extra fine new sorts. 
In the course of twenty years I av- 
eraged one choice novelty every year. 
Of course the cross-breeder is not 
likely to have the field all to himself; 
but I take it a farm family always 
wants to be associated with the im- 
proving side of horticulture. If so, 
the housewife can spend her time 
very profitably over the phlox. 

The phlox has more than trebled 
the size of its petals, and the colors 
vary from the most intense crimson 
and scarlet to purple with white or 
crimson eyes. In fact, this old-fash- 
ioned, commonest of flowers has be- 
come one of the most brilliant, while 
still most easily grown in any corner 
of the garden or farm. The number 
of named varieties runs up into the 
hundreds. It belongs naturally to the 
autumn months. However, if you 
wish to make it cover a longer sea- 
son set out a new bed late in the fall 
for early spring blooming. Then 
move these plants, after they have 
faded, without special care to get all 
the roots, and you will get another 
set of blossoms late in the season. 
It will do just as well to take plants 
from an old bed. Then still later 
shoots will come up from where you 
took your plants, and will blossom till 
the snow covers them. So it is that 
with very little manipulation—noth- 
ing more than spade work—you will 
turn your phlox into an all-around 
season flower. Meanwhile it is of such 
vigorous habit and easy culture that 
he must be a dullard who feels trou- 
bled with phlox culture. It succeeds in 
any good soil, but likes to be manured 
and is especially fond of liquid ma- 
nure. The plants give us the finest 
trusses of flowers when two years 
old, or three. I claim it to be one of 
the five best farm flowers that I have 
cultivated. 

But as a farmer I am most proud 
of my tulips. Having a surplus, some 
forty years ago, I stuck them into my 
strawberry bed—about five inches 
deep and three inches apart—just 
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pushed them in and left them to take 
care of themselves. It was the only 
way of getting rid of them. That was 
in the fall, and in the spring they 
came and filled the whole ground, so 
that the strawberries seemed hope- 
lessly crowded out. Not a bit of it. 
I had very soon corn baskets full of 
tulips to gather and plenty more to 
look at and smell. But inside March 
and April they had all swung their 
cups full of fragrance, done their 
duty as flowers, and dropt their 
petals to make soil; nothing was left 
but dry stalks. So it happened that 
when the strawberries were ready to 
blossom it was difficult to discover a 
hint of the tulips that had been. 

The strawberry crop was full as it 
could be; and that is the way I 
learned to plant and grow tulips—all 
I wanted. As strawberry beds have 
to be changed every second year or 
third I was always having plots of 
tulips, and these did not have to be 
changed—in fact would not permit 
change. The strawberry plants ran 
out and disappeared, but the tulips 
still looked out every April thru the 
grass or whatever followed the 
berries. 

Of course the rose is a farmer’s 
plant—why not? It is cousin of the 
apple and the pear and the straw- 
berry; and has the honor of naming 
the whole family—Rosacee. My first 
knowledge of roses came from a big 
bush of the Cinnamon that stood by 
the cesspool of the old homestead. 
Under the Harvester pear tree also 
there was a bush of the Cinnamon 
rose that stood twelve feet high, as 
near as I can remember, and nearly 
that much in diameter. Somehow an- 
other bush had got itself rooted near 
the school house, where it looked over 
the fence and gave us a chance to 
pick bouquets for the schoolma’am. 
It was a delicious rose, and I do not 
know why it has gone out of cultiva- 
tion—I have not seen one these twen- 
ty or thirty years back. When I be- 
gan planting roses in beds they gave 
me lots of trouble, because roses are 
like folk, and no two of them like just 
the same treatment. I found some 
of them straggling in growth and 
satisfied with an altitude of two feet, 
while others went up over my head. 
I soon broke away from formal beds 
by planting a few roses in my cur- 
rant fields, wherever a vacancy oc- 
curred. 

I soon found that the two things 
I must be particular about, if I want- 
ed roses in abundance, was to give 
them plenty to eat and plenty to 
drink. I gave them soil directly from 
the barnyard. In the bottom of each 
hole I did not hesitate to put a shovel- 
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ful of well decomposed manure. Un- 
derneath was a very retentive clay, 
which I was very glad to leave undis- 
turbed. Barnyard manure is as good 
food as you can give your roses, and 
you want the water, not by spells, 
but applied as regularly as possible. 

My northern collection of roses 
was made up mainly of hybrid Per- 
. petuals and hybrid Teas. Then I had 
freely distributed the old Hermosa 
and Agrippina and Louis Philippe— 
these three wonderful bloomers are 
not yet to be overlooked. I was not 
trying to establish such a rose bed as 
I grow here in Florida, but just a 
get-at-able, pick-all-you-want, plenty- 
more-to-come, regular home lot of 
beautiful flowers. I felt that the flow- 
ers had just the same rights there as 
the potatoes or the strawberries. We 
hoed them when we hoed our beans, 
and everybody had something pleas- 
ant to say about our roses. For climb- 
ers we had the glorious old-fashioned 
Baltimore Belle, tied up to the barn- 
yard fence—a rose not yet to be 
beaten for midsummer. It is not 


quite hardy enough for New York 
state, but here in Florida it is per- 
fection. 

Of course I had some of this com- 
pany to bank up for the winter, that 
of dirt 


is, throw a few shovels 
around. My habit was 
to be a little friendly 
in this matter, and 
sod over a few of 
the finer sorts. In 
the spring I leveled 
down the dirt, cut 
away the _ frozen 
wood, and left artful 
rose growing to peo- 
ple who had plenty 
of time. 

As far as possible 
I had all the grand- 
mother roses that 
I could collect, and 
let me tell you 
they were fine. 

















So far as I remember the choic- 
est were the Cabbage, a really su- 
perb affair even yet; the Damask, a 
name that covers half a dozen sorts; 
the Scotch roses, which were the 
most wonderful bloomers of all; and 
the old Cinnamon, which I have al- 
ready named. In a warm corner of 
the house I was successful with 
Gloire de Dijon, where I could lay it 
down and give it a thoro covering be- 
fore winter. 

It was not, however, until I had 
come to Florida and no longer feared 
the frost, that I allowed my fancy to 
roam freely and planted roses every- 
where. I can now show them to you 
running all over my porches, cover- 
ing outbuildings, and sharing gener- 
ous space on my veranda with ala- 
manda, bignonia venusta, Black 
Hamburg grapes and Passion fruit. 
All these crowd each other closely, 
but every one manages to work out 
a wonderful lot of flowers, and some 
of them fruit. At the North I think 
many of our choicest roses pay the 
best if grown so as to be movable 
into cellars during the winter. But 
the farmer cannot afford the time or 
labor. 

I plant flowers around my barn- 
yards and barns as freely as around 
my house. I am quite sure that 
animals like flowers, and 
they are made more valu- 
able as well as happy by 















pleasant surroundings. I have no- 
ticed that cows lying down in a barn- 
yard or pasture invariably face the 
moon and seem to be enjoying the 
night very much as we do. This mat- 
ter is not taken into consideration as 
it should be. A neighbor of mine in- 
ists that his horses, when let out to 
drink, enjoy the view of the valley 
just ahead, so that they are twice 
as long at the trough. He has finally 
built a screen so that they will go on 
drinking at once, for he says, “I have 
no time to show the valley to twenty 
or thirty horses in succession.” 
There is very little added expense 
to this sort of country home life. Cut 
out the weeds more freely, and put 
the roses everywhere. You can grow 
all that you want from cuttings; or 
better yet, train your children to do 
and love this sort of work. Let them 
understand that the beautiful is 
essential to a fine home in the coun- 
try as is the useful. If animals are 
improved, much more will young 
folk be the better for their surround- 
ings. I notice that 
those who begin 


« 
country life with the 


beautiful incorpor- IT IS 
ated with the useful EASY 
root their senti- 
ments in home soil TO 
so strongly that they SEE 
seldom go back con- our 
tentedly to city life. 
At any rate, the THIS 
principle is a good RE- 
one from the stand- 
point of economy. MAINS 
We are not likely to THE 
intrude on our crops vanes 
any more than we 
are with weeds, if ER’S 
we displace every DE- 
large weed with a 

LIGHT 


rose bush. Let them 
stand in the corners 
of the fences, and 
even border our corn 
fields. 





























WHAT MAKES A MODEL TOWN? 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


EDITOR OF THE ABILENE “DAILY REFLECTOR” 


Pr ] NAHE small town is coming into 
its own. Public welfare work, 
- so long a factor in the devel- 
opment of cities and conducted with 
elaborate machinery, is being sim- 
plified and adapted to the needs of 
the conditions of the smaller com- 
munity. 

The prosperity of the farms has 
sifted to the villages and with larger 
leisure has come definite planning 
for helpfulness. The forward-looking 
men and women are giving their time 
and money to betterment of condi- 
tions for the young. They have al- 
ready gone far in material things. 
Pavements, electric lights, telephones 
in practically every home, water- 
works, parks are common posses- 
sions. Fountains play, “white ways” 
are the fashion—it is as if the com- 
munities had enjoyed a haircut and 
a shave, not to mention a bath and 
massage. 

But the real renovation has come 
in the community life; the other is 
merely a corollary. What is remak- 
ing the western town especially is 
the growth of direct interest in the 
social life and the broadening field 
devoted to education. This latter is 
exemplified in the school curriculum. 
To the usual college preparatory 
course offered a few years ago has 
been added a whole group of voca- 
tional teachings. Manual training, 
normal training, agricultural in- 
struction and commercial education 
have become the usual range of a 
high schoo]. The direct effect has 
been to increase the attendance in 
the high schools over 100 per cent 
in the past five years. This has called 
for new high school buildings com- 
mensurate with the increased needs 
and the communities have generally 
been liberal in their construction. 
These fully equipped buildings have 
become community centers in a large 
sense and are working wonders in 
giving a finer tone to the town life. 

Along with this has come unselfish 
welfare work which has interested 
good men and women. Radiating 
from the clubs and churches and 
schools have gone influences helpful 
to the boys and girls in marked de- 
gree. In Kansas, for instance, is a 
keen rivalry as to which city shall 
be the model town of the state. This 
has been spurred by an offer of a 
cash prize of $1000 by former Gov- 
ernor W. R. Stubbs to the community 
that averages highest in the desira- 
ble things of community life. A sec- 
ond prize of $500 is offered by C. F. 
Horner of Kansas City. 

What would you consider a model 


town? How would you judge com- 
munities to determine which should 
receive such a prize? The following 
is the basis of scoring the dozen 
cities selected after much corre- 
spondence in recital of their claims 
to the extension department of the 
University of Kansas under which 
the contest is conducted. 








HOW DOES YOUR TOWN 

RANK IN THESE THINGS? 

1. Opportunity for play and ath- 
letics. 

2. School work, including partic- 
ularly industrial training. 

8. Social and recreational activi- 
ties. 

4. Physical 
guards. 

5. Activities of child fostering 
clubs and societies. 

6. Attendance at Sunday school 
and kindred organizations. 


and moral _safe- 




















Included in play and athletics are 
supervision of playgrounds at school 
and during vacation, public play- 
grounds, summer camps, excursions, 
general average of the town as re- 
gards playing at home. Many west- 
ern towns now employ an athletic 
manager for the high school, retain- 
ing him for the entire year and put- 
ting him in charge of the play- 
grounds in summer. 

Industrial training in the grades 
and high school count heavily in the 
scoring. Summer vacation work, such 
as gardening, school gardening, em- 
ployment for older children during 
vacation and interest in some form 
of outdoor activity are essential. 

Literary societies, Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A. will be advantages; a high 
school fraternity will count against 
any town. Moving picture inspection, 
regulation of pool halls, skating 
rinks and similar places, observance 
of the state board of health rules and 
enforcement of the law against sell- 
ing tobacco to minors come under 
this schedule. Parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciations, civic leagues that work 
along child welfare lines, young peo- 
ple’s societies and the W. C. T. U., 
together with religious activities, 
count in a town’s favor. The town 
that makes a perfect score on all 
these things ought to be a good place 
in which to live. The street and alley 
activities of city youth ought to be 
curbed and the little folks have a 
good chance to grow up clean and 
earnest. This is the ambition of the 
welfare workers of the West, and 


their work is already telling in mak- 
ing better towns and in regulating 
the lives of the young. 

It is easy to start organizations— 
the task that tests men and women 
is the keeping alive of the welfare 
spirit. Because the West has come to 
this new problem in the management 
of its cities with an open mind, be- 
cause there are no established tradi- 
tions to hamper, it ought to go far 
in its plans for betterment. To a de- 
gree it is over-organized thru the 
ambition to form a new movement 
for every fancied need. In many 
towns this has been realized and the 
consolidation of many organizations 
into one with departments is serving 
to bring greater efficiency. Too many 
officers, too many meetings, too many 
sets of resolutions weaken the en- 
ergies. 

No lack of generosity exists in 
financial matters. Subscription pa- 
pers for band concerts, for “boost- 
ing” a convention, for helping the 
county fair, for good roads, for lo- 
cating a college or helping one strug- 
gling for existence, for dozens of 
other purposes meet with ready re- 
sponse. It is not unusual for a mod- 
erate-sized city to raise from $5000 
to $10,000 in a year for various pur- 


‘poses of this nature, all intended to 


help the community. To be sure, busi- 
ness advantage is usually at the bot- 
tom of the generous response to the 
solicitors’ plea, but welfare move- 
ments meet with almost equal liber- 
ality. 

In other words, the Middle West 
is entering on a new era, one in 
which the betterment of human ex- 
istence is taking the place of mere 
material profit. The boys and girls 
are looked upon as the chief assets 
of the community and efforts to se- 
cure for them the best there is in 
life is taking the place of financial 
scheming. Along with the develop- 
ment of the farm from a place to 
raise crops and stock into a home is 
the changed attitude toward the 
town, which is becoming an experi- 
ment station for working out plans 
for happier and cleaner living. Au- 
tomobiles and sleeping porches, bath- 
rooms and furnaces are but the out- 
ward manifestations of the fullness 
of life toward which the dwellers in 
the prairie states are awaking. They 
are striving toward high standards 
and the next decade ought to see as 
great improvements in their accom- 
plishments for public welfare as the 
last ten years have seen in the con- 
dition of their bank accounts. 

Abilene, Kansas 
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The Price 


HE. Panama Canal stands as 
one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the high- 
est engineering skill, but the best 
business brains of the nation, backed 


by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be fore- 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present canal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level type, to 
be built in the next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great sav- 
ing in time and money to the canal- 
using public, because of the rapid 
progress in canal engineering. 


This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has _hap- 
pened in the development of the 
telephone, and’ what will certainly 
happen again. - 


Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 





One Policy 


One System 


of Progress 


extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
wn 9 cables, wires and the tele- 
phone instrumentitself were changed 
time and again, as fast as the ad- 
vancing art of the telephone could 
improve them. 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the = reduced ser- 
vice rates and added subscribers by 
the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of a Bell a - been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at an 
— ce the cost of the 
canal. 


Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone require- 
ments of the public. And the 
usefulness of the se has been 
extended to all the people. 
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The New 
Books 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


“Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves” has 
followed up his “Secrets of the German 
War Office” by another volume of the 
same sort, The Secrets of the Hohen- 
zollerns, which the publishers claim 
contains things “stranger than fiction.” 
They are right. It does. Few professed 
fictionists have such a fluent imagina- 
tion as “Dr. Graves” and fewer still are 
so regardless of accuracy and probabil- 
ity when they touch upon matters of 
fact. Let us consider the opening scene 
on the rainy night of June 15, 1888, in 
the keep of the ancient castle of Ehren- 
krug. 




















Since the days of the accession of the 
first Markgraf of Brandenburg, the House 
of Ehrenkrug has been closely identified 
with the aims, ambitions and successes of 
their Liege Lords of Hohenzollern. Even 
prior to this time, they were Reichsgraven 
and Truchsesses in the old German FEm- 
pire. They were kingmakers in the truest 
sense of the word. 

It is fortunate that the author tells 
us so much about the Ehrenkrugs, past 
and present, for history and Wer ist’s? 
the German Who’s Who, know them not. 

Among those present at this secret 
conclave was “the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Bavarian Court, Graf von 
p——.” This use of the initial alone 
shows great discretion on the part of 
our German spy, otherwise his detailed 
description of P’s looks might have led 
to the identification of “the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Bavarian Court” 
at that date. 


There in the flickering candlelight the 
six men gathered about a_ time-marred, 
brass-bound, cedar and sandalwood cata- 
falqgue wrought with curious Sanscrit de- 
signs. Reverent and noiseless their move- 
ments. This was the catafalque in which 
was borne back to his home in 1040 the 
founder of the House of Ehrenkrug who 
had perished during the Crusades in a val- 
iant attempt to save Wolfram of Heckin- 
gen, one of the noble ancestors of the Ho- 
henzollerns. Ever since that day this cof- 
fin has been the repository for the most 
important documents of House and State. 


This paragraph contains much novel 
information, for it shows that the an- 
cestors of the Kaiser, with their usual 
enterprise, went crusading more than 
fifty years before Peter the Hermit 
preached the First Crusade. Since the 
authentic history of the House of Ho- 
henzollern begins in 1061 we may expect 
to find Wolfram of Heckingen (Hech- 
ingen, perhaps?) in that mythical ex- 
tension of the family tree which carries 
it back to the siege of Troy. But who 
could doubt the existence of old Ehren- 
krug, the Truchsess (Truchsesz, may- 
be?), when we have so minute a de- 
scription of his “Sanscrit” “cata- 


falque”? Why didn’t the author say 
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THE INDEPENDENT EDUCATION SERVICE 


A directory of Schools and Colleges which are advertising in The Independent. 


By using the 


‘coupon below, parents will secure prompt and complete information to aid them in selecting the 
right education for son or daughter. 


CALIFORNIA 
1 Pacific Theological Seminary..... Berkeley 
2 California Hospital School for Nurses 


Los Angeles 
3 Mills College.......... seeeessMills College 


COLORADO 
4 University of Colorado.......++++.+-Boulder 
5 Walcott School...... occccccccccees Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
6 Ely School for Girls............Greenwich 
7 Hartford Theological Seminary. .Hartford 
8 The Gateway.......... New Haven, Conn. 
9 Wheeler School and Library 
North Stonington 


10 Hillside School for Girls....... ... Norwalk 
11 Ganford Gehool.....cccccces Redding Ridge 
12 Thorpe School for Tutoring...... Stamford 


13 Connecticut Agricultural College....Storrs 
14 Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 


Thompson 
15 Choate School............. «++. Wallingford 
16 Gunnery School for Boys......Washington 
17 Wyckham Rise......... oeeeees Washington 
18 St. Margaret’s School...... ++. Waterbury 
19 Miss Smith’s Home School...... Woodbury 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

20 Lucia Gale Barber School of Rhythm 
Washington 

21 Bristol School........ eeeeeeees Washington 

22 Chevy Chase Seminary........Washington 

23 National Cathedral School for Girls 
Washington 

24 Martha Washington Seminary. Washington 


FLORIDA 
25 Cathedral School..... cccccccoccce ORMRE® 
26 Rollins College........... -+--Winter Park 


ILLINOIS 
27 Western Military Academy..........Alton 
27aAmerican Correspondence School of Law 
Chicago 
28 American School of Correspondence 
Chicago 
29 American School of Home Economics 


29aBlackston Institute..........e.006. Chicago 
30 Chicago Correspondence Schools...Chicago 
30aChicago Photo Playwright College.Chicago 
30bDickson School of Memory........ Chicago 
81 Kindergarten Collegiate Institute..Chicago 
82 La Salle Extension University....Chicago 
82aNational School of Chiropractic ..Chicago 


33 Sheldon School........ceeeeeeeeeee Chicago 
34 University of Chicago...... sicaaceveane Chicago 
S4aEvanston Academy.........cecees Evanston 
35 Northwestern University......... Evanston 
36 Monticello Seminary............... Godfrey 
87 Illinois Woman’s College...... Jacksonville 
38 Frances Shimer School........ Mt. Carroll 
39 Waterman Hall............. +++..Sycamore 
39aGirton School for Girls......... Winnetka 
40 Todd Seminary...........sese0- Woodstock 
INDIANA 
42 Metre TMG. cs ccccccccccccses Notre Dame 
42 Interlaken School.......... Rolling Prairie 
43 Valparaiso University...........Valparaiso 
IOWA 
48aGrinnell College......... eoeeees+- Grinnell 
LOUISIANA 
44 Paragon Institute............New Orleans 
45 Abbott School...... ccccccccce .Farmington 
45aHebron Academy.........+.++++++-Hebron 
MARYLAND 
46 Girls Latin School..............Baltimore 
47 Goucher College............. ...-Baltimore 
48 ‘Maryland College for Women. .Lutherville 
MASSACHUSETTS 
49 Abbott Academy.........+++++.---Andover 
50 Cushing Academy..... escocccs Ashburnham 
2 BS rr rere Boston 
52 Miss Church’s School for Girls....Boston 
SS De Moeritte Geheosl.....ccccccccccecs Boston 
54 Emerson School of Oratory......... Boston 
S4aThe Gordon School................ Boston 





56 Miss McClintock’s School for Girls.Boston 
57 New England Conservatory of Music 


Boston 
ee ee Boston 
59 School for Social Workers.......... Boston 
60 School of Expression............... Boston 
61 Bradford Academy............... Bradford 
GB Bak PimBe cs cccccccsecccccctcncces Brewster 


63 Episcopal Theological School....Cambridge 
64 New-Church Theological School. .Cambridge 


> TS IR eo viec. os cciseccsees Cambridge 
66 Concord School for Girls.......... Concord 
66aMiss Faulkner’s House of Education 
Dedham 
67 Powder Point School............. Duxbury 
68 Williston Seminary........... Easthampton 
69 Dean Academy.......... ecedenees Franklin 
70 Lawrence Academy...........+ ....-Groton 
71 Rogers Hall School.............0-- Lowell 
72 Monson Academy for Boys........Monson 
73 Walnut Hill School................Natick 
74 Mount Ida School..... coccaccccpes Newton 


75 Colley Dickinson Hospital School 
Northampton 
Brookfield School.........North Brookfield 
Wheaton College.......... ceecceces Norton 
Miss Hall’s Town and Country School 
Pittsfield 
79 Home Correspondence School....Springfield 
79aWaltham School for Girls........Waltham 
80 Temacre ...cccccccccccccces ++... Wellesley 
81 Misses Allen School for Girls. West Newton 
82 Allen School for Boys........West Newton 
83 Wilbraham School..............Wilbraham 
84 Worcester Academy....... +eees. Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


85 Delsarte Cause in Expression......Detroit 
86 Reed School..........++.- eeeeeees-Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
87 Shattuck School.................-Faribault 
87aPillsbury Academy....... eeeees- Owatonna 
MISSISSIPPI 
88 Stanton College....... occcccccccce watches 


MISSOURI 
89 Miss Compton’s School...........St. Louis 
89aHosmer Hall..........s++0. eee. St. Louis 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
90 Phillips Exeter Academy..........Exeter 


76 
77 
78 


NEW JERSEY 

91 Centenary College Institute. .Hackettstown 
92 Old Orchard School.............0.. Leonia 
93 Montclair Academy..............Montclair 
94 Morristown School............. Morristown 
95 Francis E. Parker Home School 

New Brunswick 
96 Newton Academy.......ss.eeceeees Newton 
96aMiss Beard’s School for Girls...... Orange 
97 Pennington School for Boys....Pennington 

NEW YORK 

98 St. Agnes School............ceeeeed Albany 
99 Auburn Theological Seminary....../ Auburn 
100 Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 

Briarcliff Manor 
101 Chautauqua Summer School....Chautauqua 
102 National School of Nursing......... Elmira 
103 Colgate University...........+-+- Hamilton 
104 Starkey Seminary............+.-. Lakemont 
105 Manor School for Girls..Larchmont Manor 
106 Craven School... .\......ceccsees Mattituck 
107 Kimball Union Seminary.......... Meridian 
108 Mackenzie School...........+.++++- Monroe 
100 Holbrook School.........ccccccess Ossining 
110 Ossining School for Girls.......... Ossining 
111 St. John’s School..............0.. Ossining 
112 Crane Norman Institute of Music. .Potsdam 
BED Gham BSG. ccccccssevceccoves Poughkeepsie 
114 Riverview Academy.......... Poughkeepsie 
114aMechanics Institute.............. Rochester 
115 Skidmore School of Arts..Saratoga Springs 
116 St. Faith’s School........ Saratoga Springs 
117 Syracuse University.............. Syracuse 


NEW YORK CITY 
118 Joseph Adelman 
119 Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton’s School 
120 Berkeley School 
121 Columbia Grammar School 











55 Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School for | 121aEastman Gaines School | 
BEE accedeneveessococvcecescesces Boston | 122 The Gardner School ie 
AMANO TO 





122aAlexander Hamilton Institute 


123 Elizabeth King Institute 

124 Lafiguage Phone Method 

125 New York Homeopathic Medical College 

126 New York School of Philanthropy 

127 New York University School of Commerce 

128 Florence Fleming Noyes School of 
Rhythmic Exercises 

129 Phillips School 


129aPratt Institute 

130 Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s School 
130aThe Scudder School for Girls 

131 Union Theological Seminary 

132 Veltin School for Girls 

133 von Ende Musie School 

134 Young Women’s Christian Association 


NORTH CAROLINA 
135 Blue Ridge School for Boys. Hendersonville 
136 Mont Edgecombe School....Rocky Mount 


OHIO 
137 Grand River Institute..........Austinburg 
138 Ogden Physical Culture College.Cincinnati 


138aGlendale College..........seeeeees Glendale 

139 Western College for Women...... Oxford 
PENNSYLVANIA 

140 Birmingham School...... ..+.-Birmingham 

141 Penn Hall......... +eeeeees- Chambersburg 

142 Wilson College...... +eeeeee+Chambersburg 


143 Chestnut Hill Academy......Chestnut Hill 
144 Franklin and Marshall Academy.Lancaster 
145 Yeates School....... ebebeaeesess Lancaster 
146 Meadville Theological Seminary. Meadville 
147 Mercersburg Academy.........Mercersburg 
WeTaPawiing Bohol... ccccccccccccccece Pawling 
148 American Institute of Child Life 

Philadelphia 
149 Pennsylvania College for Women. Pittsburgh 
150 Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 


Saltsburg 
151 International Correspondence Schools 
Scranton 
152 Lehigh; University........South Bethlehem 
WRaWikewress Wall. ccccccccsccceves Wildwood 
153 Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Williamsport 
RHODE ISLAND 
154 Moses Brown School............Providence 
154aBrown University........... ...-Providence 
154bThe Misses Bfonson’s School....Providence 
TENNESSEE 
155 Tusculum College........... ...-Greeneville 
155aRowland Hall.......... seeeeeee- Ooltewah 
VERMONT 
156 Goddard Seminary............ onenden Barre 
156aBishop Hopkins Hall........... Burlington 
157 Middlebury College............. Middlebury 
158 Vermont Academy for Boys..Saxtons River 
VIRGINIA 
159 Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
Lynchburg 
BaP Te CUE accocccvervessces Manassas 
161 Virginia College.............+.+..Roanoke 
162 Roanoke College.........ese0. ++++.-Salem 
163 Mary Baldwin Seminary..........Staunton 
164 Stuart Hall............+6. +eeees Staunton 
WEST VIRGINIA 
165 Davis and Elkins College...........Elkins 
WISCONSIN 
166 Wayland Academy...... «+eee-Beaver Dam 
167 Hillcrest School...........+++ Beaver Dam 
168 St. John’s Military Academy..... Delafield 
169 Northwestern Military & Naval Academy, 
Lake Geneva 


INDEPENDENT EDUCATION SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Group of Valparaiso University Buildings, including the Departments of Medicine 
and Dentistry Located in Chicago 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning in the United States 
Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 


Valparaiso University 


was founded with the idea of giving to every 
person, whether rich or poor, a_ chance to ob- 
tain a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach, 


That it is per- 


forming this mission is indicated by the numbers who avail themselves of the advan- 


tages offered. 


This Institution 


was founded with 3 departments, 4 instructors, and an 
annual enrollment of 210 different students. 


Now there 


are 21 departments, 218 instructors and an annual enrollment of more than 5000 dif- 


ferent students. 


The reason for this growth is in the fact that this University constantly in- 
creases its facilities, strengthens its courses of study, and offers additional advantages 
without making the expense to the student any greater. 


Departments 


Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten 
Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for 


Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, 
Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, 


Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistr 
While the expense in all of the 


Departments is exceedingly low, it has not been 


made at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by applying business princi- 


ples to 


“The Cost of Living”’ so that the most satisfactory accommodations 


for board and room may be had at from $26 


to $41 per quarter of twelve weeks, 
advance, for a year of forty-eight weeks. 


Tuition $20.00 per quarter, or $65.00 if paid in 
If the entire tuition is paid i 


in advance for 


the year it includes all the departments, excepting Medical, Dental and private lessons 


in Music, 


The total expense of board, tuition and furnished room for the regular school year (thirty-six weeks), 


need not exceed $133; or for forty-eight weeks, $169. 


For free Catalog address 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
Box 54, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 
The Forty-Third Year Will Open Sept. 21, 1915 








CONNECTICUT 


The Gateway 
A School for Girls of all ages 


Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
St. Ronan Terrace New Haven. Connecticut 


THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
privileges domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 
ings, athletic fie'ds, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endowment 
permits low expense of $350 a year. Addre-s 

RoVAL A. MOORE, A.N., Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 


#2 THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


Ridge, Conn. On a modern 300-acre 
farm, Varied life out-of-doors, as well as athletics. In- 











dividual attention under experienced teachers. Careful 
preparation for life as well as for all colleges. Asummer 
—" session. D. $. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster, Box B. 





H Ely Court, 
The Ely School for Girls, EY, ;So°tsan. 
A country school. One hour from New York. Cer- 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 


H I LLS I D E Norwalk, Conn. 
For Girls. 
Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. 
One hour from N. Y. From primary to coilege. 
General and special courses. Separate school 
house. Cottage for younger girls. New gym- 
nasium. Smali classes. Outdoor sports. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Principal 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., Associate 








OHIO 


GLENDALE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


: Catalogues Sent Upon Application. 
Glendale, Ohio ise x. 3. Di VORE, Presiden. 








“catacomb”? It would be more amus- 
ing.and no more absurd. 


Inserting a key into the ancient lock, 
Wolfgang von Ehrenkrug strove to throw 
the bolt. Years of idleness had stiffened 
the lock. But with oil and many manipu- 
lations the bolt was finally thrown. The 
lid turned back, there appeared a black 
hole. The old Freiherr took up the black 
ebony box. Carefully he touched the edges 
with oil and gently he placed it in the 
hole. It fitted perfectly. A perceptible 
glance of relief passed over the faces of 
the group. 

A moment later there was (sic). handed 
into the room two buckets of water. Wolf- 
gang von Ehrenkrug motioned to his com- 
panions to stand back. As they withdrew he 
poured the water over the box until the 
crevices were filled. Then taking a heavy 
wooden mallet, he struck the ebony box, 
now in position, a sharp blow. With a click- 
ing noise a seam in the extreme right 
opened and disclosed a hollow eompartment. 
Bending over, the old Freiherr abstracted 
a zine cylinder containing closely written 
parchments yellow with age. These parch- 
ments were sealed with the great seal of 
Prussia. 

Now isn’t this as good as anything in 
Poe’s “Gold Bug”? We do not see just 
why the old Freiherr had to grease the 
black box before he put it into the black 
hole and hit it a whack, but the reason 
for the buckets of water is explained in 
a footnote: 

A powerful, deadly poison in the form of 
fine powder is sprinkled freely between the 
outer lid and the inner secret cubicle of the 
eatafalque. The drenching eliminated the 
risk to those acquainted with the secret. 
Those unacquainted with the secret pay the 
price of their unwarranted trespass. On 
two distinct occasions attempts were made 
by unauthorized persons to delve into this 
chest. Both were found dead alongside it. 

We are now among “those acquaint- 
ed with the secret” and feel sure that 
with these careful directions we could 
delve into this chest, coffin, or cata- 
falque any time we could get at it. 

“Dr. Graves” describes in the same 
graphic detail other scenes where he 
also was not present, for instance the 
secret department of the Krupp works, 
where even the retinue of the Kaiser 
were not allowed to enter. 

Nothing startling was seen in the in- 
terior, only some fifty or sixty large steel 
blocks, twenty feet long, five feet deep and 
five feet broad. These blocks were resting 
in troughs from which the acrid fumes of 
sulphuric acid arose. Half a dozen elderly, 
grayhaired workmen were continuously 
spraying the heavy pieces of steel till they 
shone like burnished silver. 

The Kaiser and his Chief-of-Staff were 
walking up and down the long lane of these 
carefully tended, shining masses of steel, 
the latter repeatedly whispering to his 
master, bringing a grimly satisfied smile to 
the Emperor’s face. William II, war lord 
of Europe, was smiling, and no wonder, for 
these inoffensive-looking, inert masses of 
metal were the parent blocks of the mighty 
42-centimeter guns, destined to prove such 
a destructive factor to the most modern 
fortifications. 

There has been much speculation 
about these 42-centimeter guns, but 
“Dr. Graves” is the first to surmise that 
they are cast whole in square steel 
blocks, apparently to be afterward 
turned up and bored on a lathe. This 
novel method of making big guns should 
be brought to the attention of our Gov- 
ernment. The casting of fifty or sixty 
such blocks all at one time is a note- 
worthy achievement even for Krupp. 

But we cannot begin to mention all 
the astonishing things this volume con- 
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tains. That “there is at present no 
enemy within eighty kilometers of any 
German territory,” that Russia has Ss C H O O L S A N D C O L L E G E S 
“about the same amount of popula- (CONTINUED) - 
tion” as the United States; that Count 
Botho von Wedel is so illiterate as not 
to know how to spell his own name; 
that it is customary to allude to the 
Kaiser as Seine Majestat; that the 
British did not know about the Diesel 
engine, such statements as this must 
occasion surprize. So also does the fact 
that a publisher should issue this as a 
serious and credible book in critical 
times like the present. Before the war 
it would have passed as an amusing 
hoax. Under the circumstances it is 
more than annoying. 

The Secrets of the Hohenzollerns, by Dr. Arm- 

















Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Home Genuine happy home life; personal attention ery a. 
; . Growing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 

ae _— ny ee of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 
Cc oo favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 

MACAULAY refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of 


A sixth sumptuously illustrated volume 


seashore,. ponies, horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 

of Macaulay’s History of England just for observed especially for results in health, character and 

published completes the scholarly edition education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 

prepared by Professor Firth and reviewed = Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All 

in The Independent of August 3, 1914. Girls branches of study under patient and _ enthusiastic 
Macmillan. $3.25. 


instructors. Address 
4 LIFE OF CHRIST Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box P, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 
The Man of Nazareth, by Frederick L. 
Anderson, is a welcome addition to the 
ape on the life of —— . is a seri- FOR 
ous and reverent treatment of the most im- 

portant problems and aspects of Jesus’ life W { L L 1 fy T 0 N fy E M I N A R BOYS 


and teaching. 











; Your boy’s personality studied and directed by an unusually large corps of able teachers. One 

Mocmilian. $1.  orall-m co cane jauien boys. All the ores of en — oo oo — 

Wholesome food. Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play stimulates the 

POEMS OF THE EAST AND THE WEST best in brain and body. " Scientific and_ preparatory departments. Cottage plan. Five build- 
There is a broad range in Clinton Scol- ings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic field. For booklet or catalog, address 

lard’s new book of poems, and variety in JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 








rhythm that shows his technical mastery 
of his art. It is because The Sphinx, The 
Christmas Rose. The Bells, his seven lines 
to The Cricket, and many more, are so 
good that one is annoyed by such verbal 
ineptitudes as ‘‘teary eyes” and “vastitude.” 

Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 




















Bradford Academy “vonen’ 


BRADFORD, MASS. 112th Year 







Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri- CS. — 
mac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern °7 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading colleges. ’ 
BIBLE STORIES P - General course of five years and two years’ . 
For youthful Bible students, an effective course for High School graduates. Address — 


compilation of Old Testament stories is the 
enlarged edition of Bible Stories and 
Poems. The book is illustrated by reproduc- ae 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal “——"-—-— 





























tions of Tissot’s paintings and is a success- —='T E N A ¢ R E= 
ful attempt to put Biblical literature into 
a popular literary and typographical form. > 9 

Washington : Illustrated Bible Selections Com- 18S a ~ A Country School for Young Girls 

missron. cents. 
A GLORIFIED GUIDEBOOK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

The romance of the California Padres . REPARATORY to Dana 
and Their Missions is the theme of an at: In the Berkshire Hills, on Hall. Fourteen miles from 
tractive boo y C. BF. Saunders an “- * : 
no Following the Miatyrtass stomant, of the Holmes Road to Lenox. coon Fes pe tee — 
each mission is a story which, whether ” - 
+ es a a 3" pot. — 4 natn sens ies paeronca Rigen se age of the pupil. The finest 
the simple, devout life lived in these wilder- sand TfeetabDove the sea level. : ; j 
ness — of the _ og S map, instruction, care and influence. 
routes and glossary make the book prac- . ae 
tical for travelers in our Spanish South- Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal Miss Heten TEMPLE COOKE 
west. Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50. Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 

THE SPIRIT OF BELGIUM 











With Flanders again devastated and un- 
der the heel of an invader, Victorien Sar- 
dou’s Patrie! just published in the Drama 
League Series of plays, acquires a new 
spark and calls up an inevitable compari- 
son of the Germans with the Spanish under : 
Alva. Mr. Barrett Clark’s translation is | | ; ‘: 5°. io "| 
painstaking and an able refutation of the -- ‘— nt ee ii fi 
undervaluations which have been too much ; 
the fashion recently for Sardou ‘and his 
master Scribe. 


Powder Point School for Boys 
By the Sea 96 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Doubleday, Page. 75 cents. 


FOR THE CALIFORNIA TOURIST _. Modern buildings. New concrete residence. New gymnasium. 
E nage sas : Extensive grounds. Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 
ivery visitor to tha Exposition who ie =a boating and swimming in land-locked Plymouth Harbor, border- 

wants to understand the country he passes ing on school grounds. Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 

thru, its mountains, its trees, its birds, its 4 : business preparation. Individual responsibility developed. on- 
industries, its resources, its educational in- military. Upper and lower schools. For illustrated catalog address 





stitutions and its history, should take along | | RALPH K. B 
the attractive little guidebook prepared by == = erent me 
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Campus and School Buildings 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT: 
Splendid New Gymna- Megaron 
sium and Pool Cottage Infirmary 
Kingsley Laboratories Modern Dormitories 
Dining Hall Playing Fieids 


82nd year begins September 15th, 1915 


A Strong School Because of 


Wide Patronage: Boys enrolled in 1914 from 22 states 
qe 8nd 12 countries. 

Achievement: 17! boys prepared for 33 colleges in the 
es last four years. 


anal 


Efficiency: Faculty of 20 experienced men. 
Democrac 3 Atmosphere and spirit pure, broad and genu- 
Vemeocracy: inely democratic. 


« Organized and required play for 
Supervised Athletics: Organized ang ranted ee 





sports. 


« Moderate rates and scholarship aid for 
Scholarships: worthy and able boys. 


Catalogue 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D. 
103 Providence St., Worcester, Massachusetts 


Gaskill Field, Field House, 1-4 Mile Track, 
Tennis, Football, Baseball 


LL ar 

















De Meritte School 


Prepares young men for college, The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and West Point. Boys with a purpose succeed here. 


EDWIN De MERITTE, A.B., Prin. 


815 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Miss Church’s School for Girls 


General, College Preparatory. 
Advanced work for older girls. 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester St. 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McCuintock, Principal, 
Box N, 4 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 


29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
34th year. College preparatory and general courses. Special ad- 
vantages in Art, Music, Languag and H hold Arts. Visit- 
ors cordially welcomed. Send for catalogue. 




















Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in col- 
leges, normal and high schools is greater than 
we can fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, 
pedagogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic 
art, etc. 35th year opens Sept. 28th. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 














30 years. 


SCHOOL OF 
ion,” f : 1 bo: Dr. 
EXPRESSION sen. free: sige chest, Be. 


all needs; never closed; ‘special and summer terms. 
Regular year opens Oct. 7. . &. Curry, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., Pres., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


The Sargent School '27,Physical 





Education 
Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical educa- 
tion inthe world. General and special courses prepare for healthy 


womanhood. Sessions at all seasons. New buildings in 1904 and 1914. 
ress for book 


Add let. 
Dr. D. A.Sargent, 32 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


New-Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theological 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. For cata- 
logue and information address 


William L. Worcester, President. 


Miss Faulkner’s House of Education 


For the Training of Gentlewomen, from 
Eight to Eighteen. Prepares for any College. 
DEDHAM, Mass. 











Massacuusetts, Franktin. 


Dean Academy Young men and young 


women find here ahome- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms,$300-$350 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue and 
information address 

Artuur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Principal. 





“* 7 have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class, and admirably adapted to fitting boys for college."* 
Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 


MONSON ACADEMY 


112th YEAR 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. Over 
2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate privilege. Beau- 
tifully Equipped Athletic Field. 





New dor Gy i Resident Physical Director. 
Rate $250 to $350. Fund for boys of proven worth. 


For catalogue and book of views address 
HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING Prin., Monson, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Wilbraham Academy 


A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful liv- 
ing, and gives thorough preparation for college work. 

GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, Headmaster 
Massachusetts, Wilbraham, Box 294. 


WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


10 miles from Boston. In open country. 6 buildings. Separate 
fireproof homes for older and younger girls. Gymnasium. Out- 
door sports. Household Arts, General and College Preparatory 
Course. 56th year. Address 


GEORGE B, BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal, Waltham, Mass, 


Wheaton College for Women 


The new college for women. 4-year course leading to A. B.degree. 
Faculty of men and women. Also 2-year diploma course for high 
school 4d 17 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston), 




















ress 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 








GORDON 


Departm 
Faculty of distinguished leaders and recognized specialists. In- 
peas ee ti 


ents of Theology, Missions, Methods. Broad curriculum, 








A Bible Institute of College Grade 


men and — Address for catalog and correspondence 
Nathan ‘RB. Wood, Gordon Bible Institute, Boston, 
ass. 


For college and _ non-college 











the local committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. It 
is entitled Nature and Science on the Pa- 
cific Coast and contains thirty-two articles 
by specialists. 

San Francisco: Paul Elder. $1.50. 


TRYING A FALL WITH FORTUNE 


Another Dick Whittington going up to 
conquer London, with all the confidence of 
his Oxford popularity and the inexperience 
of twenty-one leisurely years, is the hero of 
Merry Andrew, by Keble Howard. All sorts 
of adventures and of disagreeable people 
have a share in his postgraduate education. 
That the story leaves him in Fleet Street, 
assistant editor of The Studio, and about 
to marry his rediscovered sweetheart, shows 
the value of high ambitions, hard work, a 
merry heart, and the further advantage of 
being a prime favorite with the author! 


Lane. $1.85. 
BEAUTY AT THE EXPOSITION 


If San Francisco can provide a feast of 
beauty this year at the Exposition, why 
should she not enjoy the same fare all the 
time? That for San Franciscans is the 
message of Eugen Neuhaus’ The Art of the 
Exposition. For those who are going to the 
Fair, or whose memory of the buildings, 
statues and mural paintings is lively and 
detailed, the conversational description will 
serve as a critical guide. For those who 
have seen this beauty too hastily to follow 
critical comment intelligently, or not at all, 
the delightful illustrations will be most 
useful and alluring. 


San Francisco: Paul Elder. $1.50. 
PICTURE GALLERIES AT HOME 


Here is a novel guide book, What Pic- 
tures to See in America, by L. M. Bryant. 
As one turns the pages one understands 
the continental fear of the American buyer. 
It will surprize some readers to learn what 

ictures are to be seen at Fort Worth and 

uskegon, for instance, even tho they knew 
of the Barbizon collection at San Fran- 
cisco and the Primitives at New Haven. 
One suspects that there are in the larger 
cities unnoted small galleries, just as the 
Spanish Museum and the Public Library 
at New York might well have been men- 


tioned beside the Metropolitan Museum. 


Lane. $2. 
FOLK WHO WRITE 


To write real books, to divide one’s 
year between London and the Cornish 
coast, with London folk:and fisher folk and 


} dogs for friends—well, we only hope Hugh 


Walpole has a gift for enjoyment equal 
to his opportunities! 


Some neighboring Sunday schools in up- 
per New York have a Christmas custom of 
decorating the grave of Clement C. Moore, 
the author of “’Twas the Night Before 
Christmas,” and this year they inaugurated 
a spring march to do honor to the grave of 
Audubon. 


A little rumor has reached us that the 
writer of Me, the anonymous novel now 
running in the Century, is a lineal de- 
scendant of Defoe, author of “Moll Flan- 
ders.” Of course we cannot say, but it would 
be strange should the faculty for extraordi- 
nary realism have descended thru so many 
generations! 


It is good news indeed that the Yale 
University Press is to issue a book, Jour- 
ney to Bagdad, illustrated by wood cuts. 
Photo engraving, for all its effectiveness, 
lacks the delicacy, the individual quality of 
the wood engraving, and it has been a sad 
business to watch this art crowded out of 
existence by the ubiquitous process picture. 


Humor creeps even into so unlikely pages 
as those of King Albert’s Book. In that 
remarkable collection of tributes to Bel- 
gium, Israel Zangwill tells of a young naval 
officer cruising the North Sea, watching 
for the death blow that ever threatens from 
the sky and from the depths, who con- 
gratulates himself that he at last has time 
to read Paradise Lost thru! Old Dr. John- 
son would like this assurance that Milton 
still lives. 
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We have received many letters crit- 
cizing the article in our issue of April 
19 on “When India Fights for Eng- 
land” by Basanta Koomar Roy. The 
points raised by our various corre- 
spondents are most succintly exprest 
in the following: 


(1) He says no British soldiers have 
been taken from India to this war in Eu- 
rope. In one of the larger military centers 
of north India a friend who is chaplain to 
the troops writes that all the British sol- 
diers have been taken, but that their 
place has been taken by Australian vol- 
unteers. 

(2) He says the quarters for native 
troops are unfit for habitation. In Dehra, 
a large military center, last winter, I drove 
thru the Gurkha quarters where thousands 
of troops live. The houses were models of 
neatness, covered with vines, surrounded 
with flowers as pretty as one could wish. 
I would not object to living in such places 
myself. The whole cantonment was kept 
more tidily by far than this Ohio college 
town in which I live. I do not know what 
pay a native soldier draws, but those men 
were living in comfort. 

(3) He says the censor does not allow 
anything to be printed in English papers 
about the work of the Indian troops in 
France. All winter most interesting arti- 
cles have been coming out in the London 
Times, about the Indian troops, how they 
live, how they are fed, how they fight, how 
they are cared for in hospitals. 

E. M. PENDLETON 

Wooster, Ohio 





The Independent has been so often 
criticized for being too pacifistic that it 
is quite refreshing to receive a letter 
like the following. Mr. Bruce thinks 
our editorial of May.24 expressing con- 
fidence in the Bryce report “most in- 
flammatory” and adds: 


Suppose The Independent and other 
riodicals succeed in dragging the United 
tates into the war, the penmen are not 
going to submit to the six months’ train- 
ing and discipline necessary to put them in 
condition to get to the place where they 
might fight and be shot. The little skeleton 
Regular Army could not put a well bal- 
anced force, a fighting team, of 40,000 
men into the fight. The organized militia 
could not do as much. What would you do? 
Commit the cruelest wholesale murder by 
driving with your invectives the poor, igno- 
rant untrained youths of this country into 
a combat against a modern well-trained 
army inspired beyond the fanaticism of the 
Crusaders? The Independent reaches a 
class of: readers who when inflamed will 
stir our ignorant red-blooded men to war. 
For the love of our own people, preach pre- 
paredness against war before you inflame 
to war. A. BRUCE 
Dodge, Georgia 





A protest against credence in the 
Bryce report is sent in by a man whose 
ancestors came from England in 1636: 


Inasmuch as all the American war cor- 
respondents and investigators, who have 
tried to confirm these malicious stories by 

rsonal investigation in Belgium and 

rance, have reported that they could find 
no evidence of any such brutal treatment 
of the civilian population as has been as- 
serted by the Belgians, English and 
French, it seems to me decidedly unpatri- 
otic as well as unneutral and unfair to 
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Rogers Hall School 


For 
Girls 


from Bost 









cheer preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of 
high schools, 
grounds for outdoor sports. 
all athletics, New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For catalogue 
address 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


Domestic science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large 


Experienced instructors in charge of 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 











A School 
for Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 


recreation room. 
Modern spirit and methods. 





Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 
Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. 
buildings with modern equipment, containing art gallery, laboratories, assembly hall with new pipe organ, gymnasium and 
Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


College Preparatory 
Course with 
Certificate rights. 
General Course 


Four large 


Long and successful history. 











CALIFORNIA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years. 
course. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Open to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations. Location and climate unex- 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod- 
ern training for the ministry. niversity of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 16th, 1915. Address 


C. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 








MISSOURI 


Miss Compton’s School for 
Children of Retarded ee 


Founded 1901. Ten pupils with teacher for ever: * ar $800 and 
upwards. 3809 Flad Avenue, Saint Louis, 








MAINE 


ABBOTT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


An exceptionally well equipped small school. College certifi- 
cate privilege. Remarkable for contentment 








Business course. 
of boys and health record. Every vacancy filled the past year. 
Terms $700. Summer Tutoring School. 


GEORGE D. CHURCH, M. A., Headmaster, Farmington, Me. 
HEBRON ACADEMY 40 acres. 9 buildings. 


STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful residences 
for girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL—A modern home 
for boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome tood. Pure spring water. 
College preparatory. General courses. Domestic science. 
Address WM. E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal. HEBRON, Maine. 








MINNESOTA 


Pillsbury Academy 


Owatonna, Minnesota. 


Beautiful, healthful location. Co-educational. 38th year. Eight 
buildings, gymnasium, swimming pool. 15 acres of campus. 
Large endowment makes possible exceptional advantages on most 
reasonable terms. Separate building for music department. Piano, 
voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic science. 
tion. Military drill. Physical culture. 





Individual instruc- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
A school for girls in 


. 
Chevy Chase Seminary {ihce st host 
beautiful suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong depart- 
ments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
acres and provision for all outcoor sports. 
logue on request. 


Artesian water. Cata- 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 103rd 
year opens Sept. 8th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 
acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. New 
gymnasium. Playing fields. School farm. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N. H. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and 
ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, 1915. The Phillips Exeter 
is Perry, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 














NEW JERSEY 
° An efficient school at mod- 
The Pennington Schoo ome = “ 75 mineies trom 


N. Y., 50 “— Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all 
athletics. aa school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 
FRANK MACDANIBL, D. D., Headmaster. Box 80 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington. 








A home school; 50 boys. Semi- 
Newton Academy military. 50 miles from N. Y. 
Primary to college preparatory or business, 
boys, insuring individual attention. 
year. High el i Gy 
Sports. 
PHILIP S. WILSON, A. M., Prin., Box L, Newton, N. J. 


One teacher to six 
Strong junior courses. 54th 
Horses and ponies. All 








NEW JERSEY, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College pre- 
paratory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illus- 
trated catalogue on request. Address Miss LUCIE C. BEARD. 





RHODE ISLAND 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper 8 Th ion for college and techni- 
= school. Manual Training.” Extensive athletic fields, gymna- 











Allathletics. Opp ity 
for selt-support. Catalogue on request. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal. 








um, eee. rates. 
oe School—Special home care and training of younger, 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


Seth EK. Gifford, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 





> 4 


Shattuck 


Noted for its College Entrances, including 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, etc. 
Distinctively a military school, Designated by the U.S. War 
Department as an Honor School. Noted for clean athletics. 
Equal thoroughness in physical and mental culture. 16 build- 
ings. 200 acres. miles south of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Six weeks Summer School, June to August. For catalog 

and full particulars address. 
COL. VASA E. STOLBRAND, C.E., Headmaster 
Drawer I, Faribault, Minn. 














Ruove Istanp, Providence, 313 Hope St. 


The Misses Bronson’s School 


A home school for ten girls under sixteen at 
time of entrance. Circular, 





VERMONT 





e “L: An endowed school for 

1S op op Ins a girls. 130 acres overlook- 

ing Lake Champlain. Well 

equipped building. Outdoor sports all year. Upper and lower 

school. College preparatory and general courses. Write for circular. 
MISS ELLEN SETON OGDEN, PRINCIPAL 

The Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, President, BURLINGTON, Vt. 


GODDARD SEMINARY In the Green Mountains, 

College entrance certificate. 
State Teacher’s Training Course. Music. Domestic Science. 
Commercial Course. New equipment. Large endowment. 4 
buildings. Gymnasium, _ Athletic Field. $250 a year—No extras. 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D.,Prin., Box 17, 
Barre, Vt. 
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IOWA 








Safer 
Than A Will 


A Will can be broken or protested. 
Even during life the estate may be lost 
or lessened by bad investments. 


But an Annuity Bond of Grinnell 
College brings you an absolutely sure 
and fixed income for life, and there- 
after your money is surely devoted to 
Christian education. 


You owe it to yourself and to the 
world to know the full facts, which 
we will gladly send you on request. 
Address The Office of The Trustees. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell, Iowa 














ILLINOIS 





“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 
American School 





jome 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 
Girton School Gt. 


Winnetka, Ill. Chicago’s Oldest Suburb 


Select boarding and day school situated in a beautiful 20 acre 
park. College preparatory, General and Finishing Courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Household Sani- 
tation, and Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley. Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. 
Social life of the home refined and attractive. 

Catalogue on application. 


Francis King Cooke, Principal, Box 80 










am 
for Todd, 
now, tomorrow 
and forever.’”’ 
So writes Mrs. Eugene 
Field, mother of one Todd 
y ; and hundreds of moth- 














is located 1,000 feet above the sea, in the hill /| 
country of Illinois, only one hour from Chicago. 
68th year. Genuine home life. Cozy build- 
ings and a fine big campus and woodland. 
All athietics, { 






NOBLE HILL, Principal 
Woodstock, Ill. 








MILITARY 


WESTER ACADEMY 


Designated as “‘Honor School" by the War Department. 
the highest rating given. Prepares boys for College or Busi- 
ness. Work accepted by Colleges and Universities. Fire- 
proof Barracks. Superv athletics, Swimming 
pool 20x60. Tuition §500. Fora copy of 
catalogue address 
COL. A. M. JACKSON, A. M, 


Superintendent 
Box oo, Alton, Il. 








OR gon, 


USA. . 
Wh. i Ph ptteertns ¢ 
i | wi iodiinrdfit | | 





TENNESSEE 





ROWLAND HALL Home School for fifty girls. Preparatory 

department and advanced course. Special 
advantages offered in Music, Expression and Household Arts. 
Delightful surroundings, mild climate. Sleeping porches. Beau- 
tiful tifteen acre campus from which can be seen historical Lookout 
Mountain. Riding, Tennis, etc. 


Mrs. E. M. ROWLAND, Principal, Ooltewah, Tennessee. 








MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


For Girls and 
Young Wom- 
en. Rated a 
Junior College 
of Class ‘‘A’’ 
by University 
of Illinois. Do- 
mesticScience, 
Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Gymnasium, tennis, archery, 





baseball, hockey. Modern buildings and equipment. 78th year 
opens mid-September. Zwo exAibits at Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. Catalog. Miss Martina C. Erickson, Prin., , i. 





Frances Shimer School 


(Of the University of Chicago) 

A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Junior College 
two years with diploma. Advanced standing at colleges and uni- 
versities. Four years academic work. Separate building for Ist 
and 2nd year academic students. Certificate privileges. Home 
Economics with Diploma. Music, Art, Expression, and Secre- 
tarial courses. 8 modern brick buildings. 35acres. Golf, tennis, 
gym. 127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from 12 states. Founded 
1853. Opens Sept 15th. Rate, $400. 

Chicago Fine Ate ie 410 S. Mich. Ave., Mondays, 

Rev. WILLIAM P. McKEE, Dean, Box 623, Mt. Carroll, lil. 












The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers instruc- 
tion by corres 
For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div. M) Chicago, II. b+! Tower 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A STANDARD COLLEGE. GRANTS DEGREES 


Scientific and classical courses leading to B. A. 
degree. College of Music grants B. . degree. 
School of Home Economics grants B. S. degree. 
Also certificate courses, Strong academy course. 
School of Fine Arts. School of Expression. Ex- 
penses reasonable, Catalog. Address 


WOMAN'S COLLECE, Box 37, Jacksonville, Hlinols 


23rd Year 

















WEST VIRGINIA 


° . 

Davis and Elkins College .°7¢.275, co 

our College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term system the usual 4 

years’ college course is covered in 3. Tutorial system. Dormitovy. 

Residence limited to 50 young men and boys over 15. Endow- 

ment reduces cost to $225. Catalog and view book upon request. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Elkins. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


ages 10 to 18. Near Asheville, in the beautiful ‘‘Land of the 
Sky,’* Delightful, healthful climate, permitting outdoor athletics 
all seasons. College preparatory. One teacher for every five 
boys. Home life. For booklet, address 
J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


NEW YORE 
Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods. 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited 
to65. Personal attention. Catalog. 65 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


n Eden 


On- the- Hudson 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
din the Highlands Poughkcepsie, N. Y. 
Three modern buildings, 12 acres, in 
view of river and ‘mountains. Elective 
studies. Preparatory, finishing and two- 
year collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Domestic Science. No entrance 
examinations. Ontdoor sports and recre- 
ation, Riding, physical culture, danc- 
ing, social training. Two hours 
from New York. Address for book- 
let, mentioning this magazine, 





If time and expense 









































take the word of any Englishman or com- 
mission of Englishmen, even if it were 
headed by King George himself, against 
the word of your own countrymen. I do 
not accuse Bryce of intentionally report- 
ing false stories about the Germans, altho 
so many of his countrymen have printed 
all sorts of lies and slanders against their 
Teutonic enemies in this war that one 
wonders who in England is still immune 
from this terrible epidemic of mendacity, 
but I do claim that Bryce and his fellow 
“investigators” did what England expected 
them to do, and what it is human nature 
to do—collected all the charges made 
against the German troops by their treach- 
erous foes, the Belgians, believed most of 
them because they wished to believe them, 
and published them to the world. 
Witi1amM LELAND Ho tt, M. D. 


Maplewood, New Jersey 





The word “spy,” which in the Ameri- 
can mind means Major André and his 
like, has unfortunately been carried 
over with its ignoble connations to ap- 
ply to all who collect information, how- 
ever accessible to the public, for the 
benefit of a military department. The 
exaggerated reports of the efficiency of 
the German intelligence service has 
caused the English spy scare to spread 
to the United States. 


Is not the neutrality of our country 
seriously menaced by the system of spies 
the Germans maintain in this country? By 
what other means could the German marine 
officer know of the nature of the cargo of 
the “Lusitania” than by spies? And since 
the published warning as to danger of 
travel on the high seas in English boats 
was issued by authority of the representa- 
tives of the German Government accredit- 
ed to the United States, does that not show 
conclusively that Germany is profiting by 
the information secured by its spies, and to 
the damage of the other warring nations? 

Treason against the United States may 
consist of “giving aid,and comfort” to its 
enemies. None of the warring nations is 
considered an enemy of the United States. 
Yet what can be called the act of a citizen 
of the United States who secures secret in- 
formation concerning one of the warring 
nations and imparts that information to 
that nation’s enemy? It would be breaking 
the neutrality of the United States for a 
Government official to disclose such in- 
formation. Would it be less of an offense 
for a citizen to do so? 

SmpnEY EcKLEY 

Dayton, Ohio 








No doubt there are plenty of German 
spies in this country, but it would be 
impossible to prevent information go- 
ing to Germany from here since there 
are several million German-Americans 
who would be willing to do anything to 
help the Fatherland in this way. It 
would be of course impossible for us to 
intern or expel all who come from the 
belligerent countries or who sympathize 
with one side or the other and are dis- 
posed to give it such “aid or comfort.” 

As for the “Lusitania” there was no 
necessity of employing spies. The cargo 
of the “Lusitania” was necessarily 
made known before she sailed, because 
a declaration of cargo is required of 
every vessel leaving an American port 
in war or peace, and the penalties of a 
false declaration are severe. The muni- 
tions of war on the “Lusitania” were 
duly declared in her manifest before 
she sailed. As for military secrets, such 
as plans of forts and supplies of muni- 
tions, all countries including our own 
employ spies for the purpose of getting 
such intelligence, tho of course the 
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United States has no reason for carry- 
ing the system to any such extent as 
has always been done by European 
nations. During the last year or two 
before the war broke out there were 
numerous arrests of English spies in 
Germany, German spies in England, 
French spies in Germany and German 
spies in France. The celebrated Dreyfus 
case showed the extent of the system. 








Several of our friends in China have 
written us to express regret that the 
Chinese republic did not receive more 
sympathy and support in the United 
States in its vain resistance to the de- 
mands of Japan. We publish one of 
them below: 


Those periodicals which during the past 
few months seem to have been imprest 
with the altruism of Japan in her demands 
on China will now have an opportunity to 
test the correctness of their opinions. The 
negotiations have been closed by the ac- 
ceptance of the ultimatum, which has now 
been published to the world together with 
the official statement of each nation con- 
cerned. There is no longer lack of reliable 
information as to the nature of the de- 
mands or the methods pursued by the ag- 
gressive power to enforce them. 

A careful reading of these historical doc- 
uments ought to convince any unprejudiced 
mind that China was absolutely right in 
her statement “that it was palpable that 
the whole of the demands were intended to 
extend the rights and interests of Japan 
without securing a quid pro quo of any 
kind for China.” It would be difficult to 
imagine how a more one-sided and selfish 
series of demands could be made by one 
nation upon another except after a vic- 
torious war. 

It is not necessary, nor is there any de- 
sire to question the sincerity of Count 
Okuma, but those familiar with the situa- 
tion in the Far East know that the ruling 
power in Japan is the Military Party. In 
an interview, published months before it 
was known that these demands were brew- 
ing in the minds of Japanese statesmen, the 
Premier said, “So long as I remain in 
power there will be no war with China.” 
And yet without any provocation on the 
part of China, war was only averted by 
China making one concession after another 
to a series of the most remarkable demands 
ever presented by one nation to another in 
time of peace. Japan closed the negotia- 
tions by an ultimatum. The demand was 
enforced by a strong military demonstra- 
tion in Manchuria and Shantung. China 
yielded, accepted the humiliation, in order 
to avoid war, or in the language of her 
reply, “to preserve the Chinese people, as 
well as the large number of foreign resi- 
dents in China, from unnecessary suffering, 
and also to prevent the interests of friendly 
powers from being imperiled.” 

. H. Lowry 

Peking University 








We are glad to publish a plea in be- 
half of the honest grocer, for he has 
been made to suffer unjustly because 
of the few black sheep in the flock: 


I notice in many of the popular family 

magazines, occasionally, articles calling at- 
tention to the various ways in which 
grocers, butchers and other tradespeople 
are supposed to impose upon their cus- 
tomers, by giving short weight and meas- 
ure and by other so-called tricks of trade. 
I notice in the May 31st issue of The In- 
dependent an article of this kind by Bishop 
Hathaway. It seems to me that these arti- 
cles, as a rule, are unkind and unjust to 
a very necessary and very worthy class of 
people. Why should it be thought that the 
seller is not quite as honest and conscien- 
tious as the buyer? “It is naught it is 
naught, sayeth the buyer, but after he has 
gone he boasteth. 

It is not contended that retail tradesmen 
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36 Waverly Place 
= 


Ossining 4 


School ci: 


Ossining-on-Hudson 
New York 


amidst scenes 





HOME-LIKE, sensible and altogeth- 


er praiseworthy school, situated 
renowned for natural 
beauty, rich in historic and romantic 
interest. Only one hour from New York. 
Maintains a high grade of scholarship. 
Academic, Music, Art and College Pre- 


Principal, Clara C. Fuller 


paratory Courses. Home Making and 
Vocational Courses. Gardening and 
Horticulture. Well-equipped gymna- 
sium. Basketball, tennis, golf, hockey, 
etc. Separate house for younger girls. 
48th year. Illustrated booklet sent free 
on request. 


Associate Principal, Martha J. Naramore 





The Holbrook School for Boys 


Ossining-cn-Hodscn, New York. ‘‘A school that is 
better than the catalogue.” 500-ft. elevation, command- 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New York. 
Complete equipment. All sports. College preparatory. Charac- 
ter references requi: Catalogue on request. 
FOR BOYS 


St. John’s School 0", 20%8,. 


Offers a quick and thorough preparation for college 
Develops strong bodies, clear, active minds and clean, manly 
habits. Certificates given students with an honorable record. 
Firm, yet kindly discipline. Daily instruction in military 
science. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic field of five 
acres, tennis, golf. Manly sports encouraged. 3unior Hall, 
a separate school for boys under 13. For 7a b. address 


Rev. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 























1 

9@ An elementary and secondary Church schoo 

ST. FAITH S for a limited number of ambitious girls. 
College Preparation, Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance. 
Invigorwting climate. One teacher to every five pupils. $275. 00 per 
year. Forcatalogue of ‘The school that’s full of sunshine,’’ address 


St. Faith’s School, Box 356, Saratoga Springs, New York 
MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Eighteen miles from New York. Number of pupils limited. Each 

girl has a personal association with the principals. College en- 

trance certificate. General courses. Terms §600. 

MISS MARY E, HULL, MISS GRACE HUNTINGTON, Principals 
LARCHMONT. New York 








Founded by 
Dr. Frederick Luther Gamage 


Location: Sixty-four miles from New York City, 


the Harlem Railroad; seven hundred feet above 
sea-level, in the foothills of the Berkshires, 


Obiecs: T To re boys for College and Scien- 

bw fy ae 1 foster babi habits of pre 2 study, 
the bene The Main Building, representi 

was Gee fale Architecture, cage 

i and modern sanitary appoint- 

—— poorenys |S large swimming-pool; Field 

House, in center of la: rge playing-ground. 

Administration: Course of instruction coverin 

five years di by men of experience; genera 

faculty of all sports; relations of 

ce between boys and masters en- 


Fer catalogue and particulars address 
Fred’k L. Gamage, Headmaster, Pawling, N. Y. 








The Scudder School for Girls 


DAY AND BOARDING 
Pinishing School Secretarial Course College Prep 





The Gardner School 


58th year. Anexclusive school for Girls combining all the ad- 





Academic work which includes training in the practical duties 
of life. A finishing course that is worth while. Investigate 
the possibilities of the well-paid and dignified profess on of 
Private Secretary. Let us tell you how you can fit 
yourself thoroughly for it at THE SCUDDER SCHOOL. 

Address Myron T. Scudder, President, 51 West 96th Street, 


New York City. 
Outdoor Gymnasium “Camp Fire Girls” Home Economics 











i a 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


| Offers intensely practical training in the broad phases 
| of business, in the stimulating atmosphere of America’s 
| center of commerce and finance. Develops the qualities | 
| for which big business men are searching. Day and 
evening courses in accounting, banking, finance, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, journalism, insurance, real estate, 
practical politics, commercial teaching, marketing, 
transportation, foreign trade, etc. Combined cultural | 
and vocational course may be had in cooperation with | 
the Washington Square College. Year begins Sep- 
tember 23rd. For bulletin address 


The Secretary, School of Commerce 
New York City 
































of city with delightful home life. Regular and special 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Dancing. Much outdoor life, 
Riding, Skating, Swimming, etc 
Miss ELTINGE and Miss MASLAND, I Principals. 
607 Fiith Avenue, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS (Inc.) Founded 1853 
*“*The Mountain School” 


Healthful, invigorating and picturesque location, 100 acres of park 
land. Six modern home-like buildings. 75 girls, 12 teachers in 
residence. Thorough college preparation; also courses for girls 
not going to coilege. Music, practical domestic science, dancing, 
physical work in gymnasium and athletic field under a trained 
director. J/ilustrated catalog Jree. 


A. R. GRIER, President Box 117, Birmingham, Pa. 








Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL —A thorough physical, mental and 
moral training for college entrance or business. 

SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance under 
Christian a from the great universities. Personal attention 
given to each 

LOCATION —1n the country, on the western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one oi the most beautiful and healthful spots 
of America. 

EQUIPMENT=—Modern and complete. 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 136. 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg,Pa. 


New Gymnasium. 
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| Yeates School 


Lancaster, Pa. 








Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 





A Country School for fifty boys, on an 
estate of 110 acres, in the heart of the 
“Garden County’’ of the United States. 


Thorough preparation for any college. 


Physical training unsurpassed, Swimming 
Pool, Gymnasium, Two Athletic Fields. 


ready for occupancy 
September next, makes possible fifteen 
additional pupils. Application for reser- 
vations should be made now. 


A new building 


Catalogue and portfolio on application. 
Terms $700 per year. No extras. 


Address 


The Headmaster, Yeates School 
Box 504, Lancaster, Pa. 





























Pittsburgh, Pa., Woodland Road 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-Seventh Year 


Delightful location overlooking the city. Col- 
legiate and special courses. Degrees given, Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression. Athletics. 


JOHN CAREY ACHESON, LL.D., President 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 


Indorsed by every American University. 
work for each boy. College preparatory course and a g i train- 
ing for business life. Special course in agriculture. Scientific 
Pure water, good food. 200 acre farm. A school 
28th year opens Sept. 21st. Write for catalogue 


Saltsburg, Pa. 





Individual plan of 


physical care. 
of character. 
No. ll. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, 








Wildwood Pall, wirwoor, pa. 


A Sanitorium-School for Study, Treatment 
and Education of Children Requiring 
Special Attention. 

E. BOSWORTH McCREADY, M.D., Director 
City Office, 909 Keenan Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


By appointment only 














WISCONSIN 





Intellectual attainment and character culture 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern buildings. 
20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian home school 
preparing for all colleges. Courses from 8th grade to Ist year 
college. Also Piano, violin, vocal, elocution, stenography. 
Expenses, $300. Catalog. 
THE DEAN, Box 7-12 H.A. 


Beaver Dam, Wis., or Chicago 
Office, 1515 Masonic Temple. 


Phone, Central 3902 


HILLCREST SCHOOL 


For Girls from 6 to 15 years of age. 
Family life. Limited number. Best home in- 
fluences. Individual care. Mental, moral and 
physical development equally cared for. Address 

MISS SADIE M. DAVISON, Principal, 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 





(situated on high, 
well-drained land). 
Boys get the scholas- 
tic, moral and physi- 


Rugby. Ai the cravings 
of areal boy are satisfied in 
the varied activities. Rated by 
U. S. Government as an “‘Honor’’ 
School. Address 
/8T. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
=’ Box 10, Delaiela, Waukesha Co., Wis. 





New fireproof home on shores of Lake Geneva. Modern sani- 


tation, ventilation, heating, lighting. High scholastic stand- 
ards; certificate privileges. Outdoor life emphasized. Fixed 
charge covering board, tuition, uniforms, pocket money, 

Address COL. R. P. DAVIDSON. Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 





VIRGINIA 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


Term begins Sept. 9th, 1915. 
of Virginia. 





For Young Ladies 
Staunton, Va. 
Located in the Shenandoah Valley 
Unsurpassed climate. ern appointments. 
Students the past session from 33States. Terms moderate. Pupils 


enter anytime. Send for catalogue. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal 


STUART HALL 223233, Vireinis, 

4 Formerly Virginia Femaie In- 
stitute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls, in the Virginia 
Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. Music. Art, and 
Expression Departments. Entirely new equipment, including 
pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. 


JANE COLSON HOWARD,A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus, Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 











i College 
Courses, 
Music, Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic 
Science, 
Supervised 
athletics. 
Students 





catalog ad- 
— = dress 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 








Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools. 
Well equipped laboratories for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and Psychology. Library of 
13,000 volumes. Modern residence halls. ew 
$20,000 Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 
Large Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 
Healthful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature. $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and foreign countries. 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg Virginia 


ROANOKE C@StESE 


For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. 
Library 24,000 vo'umes. Mountain location. Six Churches; no 
bar-rooms. Expenses small. Catalogue free. Address The 
tresident, Salem, Va. 


























are more honest than other people, and it 
is conceded that some of them are not hon- 
est at all. If they were a criticizing and 
free-speaking class of people they might 
justly complain of the many ways they are 
imposed upon by many of those who are 
advised in the article referred to to watch 
the grocer lest he cheat them in weight 
and measure. The impression that the man 
behind the counter gets of the customer 
class is that it is selfish, exacting, inconsid- 
erate and without much sympathy or regard 
for his feelings and with but little apprecia- 
tion of his efforts to please and accommo- 
date his patrons. There is a class of people 
who seem to think that their patronage 
earries with it the privilege to treat the 
shopkeeper as an inferior and a menial. 
They delay ordering supplies until after 
they go home from the places of amuse- 
ment or social functions on Saturday night 
and then phone in an order for stuff to be 
delivered at an hour when storekeepers and 
every one else ought to be in bed. While very 
exacting as to kind and quality of goods 
they will have, they are correspondingly 
slow in paying for them. As a rule the best 
payers are the least exacting and the most 
considerate of the tradesman’s convenience 
and feelings. In villages and small towns 
the retail merchant often sees some of his 
customers who owe him past due bills send- 
ing cash to mail order houses for goods of 
the same kind they already owe him for. 
But there are two sides to the question 
and it might be well for those writers who 
are telling people to watch the grocer and 
not let him cheat them, to take a view of 
it from the other side of the counter. 
J. C. WATKINS 
Kanawha Falls, West Virginia 








“Americanization Day” has gone, but 
Americanization never stops. From a 
shoemaker, born in Sweden sixty years 
ago, who says he is busy but who is 
evidently not too busy to do a good deal 
of Americanizing on his own account, 
we have a letter which bubbles over 
with plenty of the right kind of en- 
thusiasm: 


With reference to the emigrants, a few 
thoughts as you say, help them to be 
Americans and give them citizenship. First, 
plant a great desire in them to know yet 
more of the greatest land and the greatest 
flag under the sun. Make them understand 
more fully that to be a citizen of the 
United States means, and is, an advan- 
tage. 

Be one with the newcomers. Make them 
feel at home so they may take part in our 
institutions, civic, commercial and religious. 
Let us remember we have no better char- 
acter now, than those who are to come. 
Make their hearts as big as ours. What in- 
stitution should we introduce them to first, 
if possible? Should it not be our associa- 
tion, and church institutions? Should we 
not inspire them to higher aims than 
money? Should we not build up our country 
more in agriculture and manufacturing? 
Should we not show them our sublime tal- 
ent? Should we not show them that we lead 
our children to higher thoughts? Should we 
show them refinement and style so high 
that we cannot mingle with them? Should 
we not consider that they may know more 
than some of us? How quick some of them 
learn our language! Are we not surprized? 
Inspire them. . . . No selfishness, but a 
great one, a great country, the great U. S., 
the great flag! And this flag, I humble my- 
self before it; about it; yea, all around it! 
Don’t say that I go to extremes, for we love 
our adopted land! We are Americans! I 
know only one greater flag, and that is 
the white flag in the center yet visible all 
over, that is the new heaven, the new 
earth—this is my inspiration, and my 
friend Emigrant. This is scientific. This 
is logic. This inspiration makes the best 
out of the worst. Follow that, my friend 
Emigrant, and I show you a small little 
heaven right here. 


FRANK E. LONDEEN 
Seattle, Washington 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business June 23, 1915: 


i RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts (notes held 

fm Bam) cccccccccccccccvceces $29,094,687.29 
Overdratts ...cccccccccccscsecces 26.49 | 
U. 8. bonds deposited to secure 

circulation (par value)........ 50,000.00 
U. 8S. bonds pledged to secure U. 

S. deposits (par value)...... 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities pledged as col- 

lateral for State or other de- 

posits or bills payable (postal 

GREENERY cccccctccccecesceces 99,500.00 
Securities other than U. 8. bonds 

(not including stocks) owned 

SUSE cccsiccescecceceonce 267,501.00 
Subscription to stock of 

Federal Reserve Bank.$450,000 

Less amount unpaid... 225,000 

—_ — 225,000.00 

Banking house, furniture, and 

HECBPES. .cccccccccesessccccecs 700,000.00 


Due from Federal Reserve Bank 
Due from banks and bankers 

(other than included above).. 
Checks on banks in the same city 


2,197,688.31 
1,535,450.15 











or town as reporting bank.... 42,291.97 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 1,094,990.28 
Outside checks and other cash 

SOUND cv occcccccescoseuscevenes 94,498.77 
Fractional currency, nickels and 

CORED ccccccvecccesececcscccce 2,760.00 
Notes of other national banks... 280,274.00 | 
Lawful money reserve in bank: } 

Total coin and certificates... 2,780. 800.00 | 

Legal-tender notes......... kai 1,011,306.00 | 
Redemption fund with U. S&S. 

Treasurer (not more than 5 | 

per cent. on circulation)...... 2,500.00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer...... 29,000.00 

Total ccccccccccccccscccccce $39,509,274.26 - 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in.......... $1,500,000.00 | 

Surplus fund... ...ccccccccccccccs 6,000,000.00 


Undivided profits. ...$2,078,348.12 
Reserved for taxes.. 42,502.54 


$2,120,850.66 


Less current ex- 
penses, interest and 
taxes paid....... 317,146.56 
—_—————_ 1, 803,704.10 
Circulating notes.........---++++. 50,000.00 
Due to banks and _ bankers 
(other than included above).. 15,025,604.73 
Dividends unpaid...........++++++ 3,961.00 
Demand deposits: 
Individual deposits subject to 
GOES vaciccccvesscccesesene 13,972,776.70 
Certificates of deposit due in 
less than 30 days........++- 643,000.00 
Certified checks............++- 284,706.46 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 139,382.50 
United States deposits........ 1,000.00 
State, county, or other munic- 
ipal deposits secured by item 
4d of ‘‘Resources’’......... 79,460.77 
State bank circulation outstand- 
TR vecneicsesecesssevssceeeee 5,678.00 
Total cccccccccccccccccccccs $39,509, 274.26 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th 
day of June, 1915. 
CHAS, E. McCARTHY, 
Notary Public, 2659, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 






































EDW ARD TOWNSEND, 
CHARLES F. BASSETT, Directors. 
HENRY SPADONE, 
Technical 
| Training 





Engineering, 


ROCHESTER, N.X% Foe 
Industry, Trades, 


Art, Home Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, Domestic 
S.ience and Art, Applied and Fine Arts). One and Three Year 
‘ourses. a, Electrical, and other special courses for 
Engineering and professional 
i Apply for special 








courses for high: ay di 
bulletin. 


THE REGISTRAR, 70 Plymouth Avenue 


AGENCIES 
THE /) EACHERS EXCH, EXCHANGE 


saconaasitos TEACHERS, ruTomsai “he SCHOOLS 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


has good iene for good teachers with good 
records, arlan P. French, Pres.; aoe B. 
Fisk, Sec., 81 Chapel St.. Albany, 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston New York * 
Denver Portland 














Washington 


Chicago 
Be-keley 


Los Angeles 





PEBBLES 


She—Why do they paint the inside of a 
chicken-coop ? 

He—To keep the hens from picking the 
grain out of the wood.—Lehigh Burr. 


“Say, have you forgotten that you owe 
me a hundred francs?” 

“No, not yet; give me _ time.”—Paris 
Pele Mele. 


Lady (engaging nurse)—Have you had 
any experience with children? 

Applicant—Yis, mum. Shure, Oi used to 
be a child meself.—Tit-Bits. 


“T see an Englishman who has been 
twenty years in the jungle has returned 
to civilization.” “And what an _ inoppor- 
tune moment he has selected.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“Having a bum time?” 

“Bored to death.” 

“So am I. Let’s sneak away some- 
where.” 

“Can’t. I’m the host.”—ZIIlinois Siren. 


WHY FANS GO CRAZY 
Mrs. Dents (at the ball game, excitedly ) 
—Isn’t our pitcher perfectly grand, Tyrus! 
He hits the club nearly every throw!— 
Puck. 


“Phat is all this war about, annyhow?” 
asked Pat, laying down his pick and wiping 
the sweat from his brow. 

“Well, Pat” said his Reverence, “‘you see 
the Germans want a place in the sun—” 

“Begorry, is that all?” cried Pat. “Sure, 
an’ they can have moine! Phat Oi’m lookin’ 
fer is a plaace in th’ chose.’ ’—New York 
Times. 


An old Irish countrywoman, going to 
Dublin by train, stepped into a first class 
carriage with her basket and made herself 
comfortable. Just before the train started 
the guard passed along, and, noticing the 
woman and the basket, said gruffly: 

“Are you first class, my good woman?” 

“Sure I am, and thank you,” she replied 
with a smile. “And how do you feel your- 
self?’—Type Tattle. 


“Well, Father Brown, how did you like 
the sermon yesterday?” asked a young 
preacher. “Ye see, parson,” was the reply, 
“T haven’t a fair chance at them ere ser- 
mons o’ yourn. There’s old Miss Smithie, 


Widder Gaff, ’n Ryland’s darters, ’n Nabby | 


Birt, ’n all the rest, a setting in front of 
me with their mouths wide open, a swal- 
lerin’ down all the best parts of the ser- 
mon, ’n what gets down to me is purty poor 
stuff, parson—purty poor stuff.”—The 
Grand Magazine. 


It was the polite Frenchman’s first visit 
to a party in England, and he was very 
anxious to do the right thing, so when the 
hostess advanced to welcome him he gal- 
lantly saluted the astonished lady with a 
hearty kiss. Unfortunately her husband 
a witness of the occurrence. “How dare 
you, sir, take the liberty of kissing my 
wife, and before me, too?” was his indig- 
nant exclamation. “One thousand par- 
dons!” exclaimed the polite foreigner. “I 
do not know your English customs. Next 
time I kees you first.”—The Royal Maga- 
zine. 


A MINORITY REPORT 


A small, meek country negro, who had 
always lived on one place near Frankfort, 
Kentucky, married a big domineering wom- 
an, and very soon afterward moved into 
town, where the keeper of the local bar 
met him on the street. 

“Hello, Gabe.” he said, “what made you 
move to town? I thought you liked country 
ife.” 

“Well Mistah Franklin,” explained 
Gabe, “I uster lak de country. But mah 
wife she didn’t lak it—and I’ve done got 
so dat when she don’t lak a thing I jest 
natchelly hates it.’—Saturday Evening 
Post. 








| 16. Total coin and certificates... 1,221,313.80 

17. Legal tender notes.......... 00,000.00 
18. Redemption fund with U. S. 
Treasurer (not more tban 

5 per cent. on circulation) 25,000.00 

Due from U. S. Treasurer... 30,000.00 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Merchants Exchange 
National Bank 


at City of New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business June 23, 1915: 








RESOURCES 
1. a Loans and discounts (notes 
- UU SRS $8, 169,155.94 | 
2. Overdrafts, secured, $15, 
secured, $33.40........000. 15,033.40 
3. a U. 8S. bonds deposited to se- 


cure circulation (par value) 
b U. 8S. bonds pledged to se- 
U. 8S. deposits (par 
WES . atccadanecnscnvcaws 
4. b Bonds other than U. 8. 
bonds pledged to secure U. 
>. CE 9 vena 0004n000e0 125,410.00 | 
e Bonds other than U. 8. 
bonds pledged to secure pos- 


492,500.00 


995.00 | 


tal savings deposits........ 375,265.00 
d Bonds, securities pledged as 
collateral for State, or other 
deposits or bills payable 
(postal excluded).......... 245,000.00 | 
f Securities other than U. 8. 
bonds (not including stocks) 
owned unpledged.......... 459,326.76 
5. Subscription to stock 
of Federal Reserve 
EE, Bide Acie -weatib de 
a Less amount unpaid 48, 000 
—-— 48,000.00 
b All other stocks, including 
premium on same........ 4,475.00 
8. Due from Federal Reserve 
BE ccnccvcencoscavedccse 1,007,540.82 
. Due from banks and bankers 
(other than included in 8) 495, 180.58 
11. Checks on banks in the same 
city or town as reporting 
gel es speienlie sce i nit tie 7,287.48 
12. Exchanges for clearing house 233,253.52 
13. a Outside checks and other 
COED WOMGs 00 ccccrcccecces 289.89 
b Fractional currency, nick- 
| eet 3,880.85 
14. Notes of other national 
MD. e¢¢cncccsteemoaniewe 30,000.00 


Lawful money reserve in bank: 


Accrued interest receivable. . 


Total 


11,916.73 
Co cecececcccccccccccccce $13,100,824.77 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock paid in........ $1, 
5 OO 
. Undivided profits. .$293,166.67 
Reserved for taxes 10,259.65 
Reserved for ex- 

penses 


one 


2,000.00 


$305,426.32 
Less current ex- 
penses, interest 





and taxes paid.. 106,764.36 198,661.96 
4. Circulating notes.. 500,000.00 
Less amount on 
hand and in Treas- 
ury for redemp- 
tion or in transit 55,352.50 444,647.50 
7. Due to banks and bankers 
(other than eeeovetiee in 
© OP Discs svcnces +. 4,464,832.51 
8. Dividends unpaid...... 150.00 
9. Demand deposits: 
a Individual deposits subject 
GD BROT ecccccccccecissics 5,506,606.07 
b Certificates of deposit due 
in less than 30 days...... 19,181.11 
ec Certified checks............ 69,511.07 
d Cashier’s checks outstand- 
at  scbdghaenedteneaamasasen 57,917.10 
e United States deposits.... 111,514.25 
f Postal savings deposits.... 330,802.60 
g State, county or other mu- 
nicipal deposits secured by 
item 4d of ‘“Resources’’.. 210,000.00 
10. Time deposits: " 
a Certificates of deposit due 
on or after 30 days....... 27,000.00 
TE © 0bssesecocedsscsetesess $13,100,824.77 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, F. E. ANDRUSS, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 
F. E. ANDRUSS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th 
day of June, 1915. 
HN P. LAIRD, 


JO 
Notary Public 2104, N. Y. Co. 


Correct—Attest: 
W. DE LANCEY KOUNTZE, 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, 


Directors. 
P. C. LOUNSBURY, 
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E. FRANCIS HYDE, Vice- 


resident 
GEORGE wW. 


DAVISON, Vice-President 


C. P. STALLKNECHT, Asst. Sec. 


F. WM. KNOLHOFF, es ereae 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


54 WALL STREET 


BRANCH FORTY SECOND STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 


Statement of Condition at the Close of Business June 30, 1915 





RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Bonds and Mortgages. $443,893.70 Capital Stock ......... $3,000,000.00 
Public Securities, Mar- OO ae 15,000,000.00 
hk eee 17,370,997.74 Undivided Profits . 1,046,573-17 
Other Securities, Mar- re Pm aol Ls t, 1915, 
* fi 
ket Value .......... 27,957,624.04 not Taataded in this ioe 
Loans .....seeeeeeeees 58,732,984.11 | Deposits ...........+. 129,939,627.50 
Real Estate .......... 1,341,930.24 Reserved for Taxes... 26,917.32 
Accrued Interest ..... 1,075,497-09 | Accrued Interest ..... 277,757-42 
a eas 7 on Secretary's Checks .... 47,064.39 
cceptances see A RN Scawcavedy . 
Liabilities per Con- ee aeaeeemad 
Me vsusseasseabone 1,500,000.00 
Cash on Hand and in 
SE bas cs caeeeeey + 42,615,605.98 
er $151,038,539.80 Total ........+.-. $151,038,539.80 
OFFICERS 


AMES N. WALLACE, President 


MILTON FERGUSON, Sores 
OSCAR L. COLES, Asst. Sec. 





FORTY-SECOND ae BRANCH 


HOLT, Assistant Secretary 


DUDLEY OLCOTT 2d; Vice-President 
FRANK B. SMIDT, Vice-President 


C J. FULLER, Asst. Sec. 


F. J. LEARY, Assistant Manager 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building. 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. ‘The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

ery $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

Gee GRRE Gh ccccécccesccs 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 


BD GOMER. cccccccccsecczce 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GONE codeuscecocceccecces 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

ee Mle s ceweseeteneeveres 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

DE Gb ciicttcneenéeee 23,020, 223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 


OP Gti devenceanese08es00-cu0 14,101,674.46 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 


reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres 

ALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 














G THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons ist the 
technique of tie photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Actuos. 25)-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 











INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 

The permanent retirement of the treasurer of 
a prosperous, splendidly equipped orchard com- 
pany in southern New England makes it possible 
to obtain a one-third interest. This is an unusual 
opportunity for an energetic man who will become 
actively identified with the business. Amount re- 
quired $15,000. Full particulars and ample oppor- 
tunity for thorough investigation, Address Box 
Cc. O., care The Independent, 





The Extreme Safety of Our 
Municipal Bonds 


576 ctomie §I0 


These Pg: are oh ainda obligation 
of prosperous cities and towns. They are 
not special-assessment street improvement 
bonds, but general obligations secured by 
the taxing powers of the various com- 
munities. They are prior liens to every 
other form of encumbrance. 

Our Municipal Bonds are accepted by 
the U. S. Government as security for 
Postal Savings Deposits. In every sense 
they are just as safe as U. S. Treasury 
Bonds, and they earn 5% to 6% as against 
2% on Government Bonds, 

Issued in coupon form, 
tions of $500 and $1,000. 
and readily convertible. 
List No. 15. 


CONTINENTAL TRUST CO. 
246 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





in denomina- 
"Safe, profitable 
Write or call for 














First Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & idaho conservatively wo’ three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. arite, for li list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. pe 





NOTICE 
THE SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS located at Minneapolis, in the 


State of Minnesota, is closing its affairs. All 
note holders and other creditors of the association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims for payment. 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
Dated May 4, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Louis K. Hull, Attorney, for The Security Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. 


h 4 





Your money invested in our care- 
S fully selected 6% five-year First 
Mortgage Notes, perfectly secured by 
lands in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
F Texas, brings the best results. All 
loans made with our own funds. 
Write for particulars to 

TITLE GUARANTY & SECURITIES co. 

Shreveport, 


Be Bs Be | 








The 
Market 
Place 


OUR SECURITIES OWNED 
ABROAD 


France is sending to this country 
American securities owned by her peo- 
ple, to be deposited here in support of 
a credit or loan. England may take a 
similar course. Since the war began, 
large quantities of our securities which 
were held abroad have been sold in the 
New York market. What has been the 
amount of these holdings in foreign 
countries? Sir George Paish’s estimate, 
published two or three years ago, was 
that there was then a total of $5,000,- 
000,000. That was a guess. We now 
have something trustworthy and exact, 
in the results of an inquiry made by 
L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad Company. Mr. 
Loree sought the aid of 145 American 
railway companies and their official 
records. The inquiry related to the 
period from October to April last. It 
should be borne in mind that sales on 
account of the war had been made be- 
fore October, and that others were 
made during the investigation. Mr. 
Loree found that foreign holdings of 
our railroad securities amounted to 
$2,576,401,342, par value, and were as 
follows: 




















First preferred stock....... $161,280,900 
Second preferred stock..... 99, 
Common stock............. 633,802,162 
SL, | Mii ts ecctpiacatonacy o's +60" 1,375, 
Receivers’ certificates....... 998,000 
Collateral trust bonds...... 227,610,415 
Equipment bonds.......... 17,364,289 
SE Co nana s 6449 o4-< 808,000 
Debenture bonds........... 204,005,310 
Mortgage bonds........... 1,269,086,726 
$2,576,401,342 


If the market value of the stocks be 
estimated at 50, that of the bonds at 
90, and that of the other securities at 
100, the entire market value is $2,006,- 
948,000. There are additional securi- 
ties owned by foreign investors, but 
carried here for them under the names 
of American bankers, brokers or cor- 
porations. Mr. Loree thinks the value 
of these does not exceed $150,000,000. 
His inquiry did not relate directly to 
foreign holdings of our industrial 
bonds and stocks, or Government and 
municipal bonds. Some have guessed 
that these holdings were from $1,500,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000. Those who 
are familiar with this investigation, 
however, think the total is about $400,- 
000,000. It appears, therefore, that, a 
few months after the beginning of the 
war, foreign owners held American 
securities having a par value of from 
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‘comy Drawer 


Freight Paid—See Note 


(Wfzis Sectional “a 


* 
Offer Exceptional Values 
in construction, finish and capacity. 

This Solid Oak Expansible Bookcase has metal 
framed, sliding glass doors—dust-tight and noiseless. 
Golden, Natural, Weathered or Fumed finishes. 34 
in. wide, 51in. high. You wouldlikeitin your home. 

See Catalog ‘‘H’”’—shows two complete lines of 
bookcases, in many styles and designs, at wide range 
in prices, 

“Filing S 
pa wae have 





estions’’—a booklet helpful to those 
Sing Problems. Sent with 96-page 
quipment S ties. 

















No. 814 ae 
$00 


Delivery =m 


Paid See Note 
For Blanks and Other Papers 


6 drawers, 844 x 14%, 14 in. high inside. For Legal Blanks, 
Engravings, ete. Solid Oak, corner locked construction, Golden 
or Natural finish. You need one for your desk. 

NOTE: ze pay transportation charges at prices quoted to 
way Stations in Eastern and Central States. 
Tonsiotontty 1 oo prices in West and South. 


The #2 Manufacturing Company 
61 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


New York Ofice lso\M ade in Canada by 
75 John St. The Knechiel Furniture Co Company, Ltd. 


anover, 

















Runs on Alcohol 


Ce ee eee tment 
at cost of less than 44 cent an hour 
anywhere without ‘electricity, springs or 
batteries. Superb construction. 12-inch 
blades. Adjustable roller bearing. Reli- 
able. A proved comfort. Prompt delivery. 


Keep Cool 





Write for price and free civcular. 


Lake Breeze Motor, 133 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 


AUTHORS 


Have you manuscript copy, not less than 25,000 
words, you intend for BOOK issue? We will 
—— read same, gratis, if forwarded, with 
view capital investment in manufacture, ad- 
voreieine: and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


Change of Address 


If you are going away for the summer, you will 
want The 5 tm Soe to follow you. Let us 
know your new address, if possible, three weeks 
ahead. Be sure to give us your old address also. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


$3,100,000,000 to $3,500,000,000, and 
a market value less by about $500,- 
000,000. No one knows how much 
should be deducted for sales during the 
war. The prevailing opinion in Wall 
Street is that allowance should be made 
for about $500,000,000. But a part of 
this sum had been withdrawn before 
Mr. Loree’s inquiry was begun. 

Many of the railroad securities are 
held in such a way that no sudden or 
general sale of them may be expected. 
Among the owners of large quantities 
in England, for example, are life and 
fire insurance companies, other cor- 
porations, trustees, and men of wealth. 
As a rule, nothing but absolute neces- 
sity will compel a marketing of these 
securities, whose home is in a country 
not afflicted by war or piling up enor- 
mous war debts. 


END OF THE FISCAL YEAR 


At the end of the Government’s fiscal 
year, on June 30, the excess of ex- 
ports over imports was more than 
$1,000,000,000. For the eleven months 
that ended with May the excess had 
been $983,117,479, and while the exact 
record for June was not available, it 
was known that the billion mark had 
been passed. In no month since Novem- 
ber had the excess fallen below $130,- 
000,000. Imports for the year showed a 
reduction of 12% per cent, and exports 
an increase of 13% per cent. The 
largest export excess in preceding years 
was $661,000,000, in 1908. This year’s 
great gain was due partly to an import 
loss of more than $200,000,000, and not 
especially to an increase ‘of the ship- 
ment of battlefield supplies, for a very 
large part of it was ascribed to bread- 
stuffs. 

Receipts from income and corpora- 
tion taxes on the last day, $79,000,000, 
were unexpectedly large. It was esti- 
mated that the total would exceed $85,- 
000,000. These payments and others cut 
down the deficit and gave the Treasury 
a net balance on hand of $82,000,000. 
To this at least $10,000,000 was to be 
added within two or three days. The 
deficit was caused in part by a reduc- 
tion of $80, 000,000 in duties on im- 
ports. No issue of bonds will be needed. 


THE AMMUNITION METALS 


Until recently the prices of metals 
used in the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion had been rising rapidly, but there 
has been a reaction. The price of lead 
had advanced from 4% to 7% cents a 
pound, the highest figures known in 
thirty years. On the 17th, however, the 
company making the largest sales re- 
duced the price to 6% cents, and it de- 
clined afterward to 5%. Within a short 
time the price of copper has advanced 
from 17 to 20% cents a pound, and 
this rate remains substantially un- 
changed. Owing to their prosperity, 
twelve copper mining companies have 
so increased their dividends that the 
additions amount to $14.000,000 a 
year. Zinc ore has risen from $40 to 
$139 a ton, and spelter, or refined zin-, 
from about 5 to 29% cents a pound. 














DIVIDENDS| 








UNION DIME 
SAVINGS BANK 


40th Street and 6th Avenue 


An Interest Dividend (112th Consecutive) 
has been declared at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT, per annum, 
Credited Jul , 1915, and payable on and 
after Thursday, July 15, 1915, on all sums 
entitled thereto under the By-Laws. 


Money deposited on or before July 10 draws 
interest from July 1, 1915. 


Atex. P. W. Kinnan, President 
Francis M. Leake, Treasurer 
Frank F. Hazarp, Secretary 














CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 


56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
110TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ordered interest at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER CENT. 
er annum to be paid to depositors on and after 
Suly 19th on all sums of $5 and up to $3,000 which 
have remained on deposit for the three or six 
months ending June 30th, 1915, in accordance with 
the by-laws and rules of the bank. Mone y depos- 
ited on or before July 10th will draw interest from 
July Ist. 

HENRY HASLER, President 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, July 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Wednesday, June 30, 1915. 

G. D. Ming, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1915, at the office of the Treas- 
urer in New York, will be paid by the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 











UNITED STATES REALTY & IMPROVEMENT CO, 
111 Broadway, New York, June 28, 1915. 
The coupons on this Company’s Twenty-year De- 
benture 5% Bonds, due on July 1 next, will be 
paid on July 1 upon presentation at the Com- 
pany’s office, Room 1408, Trinity Building. 
B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer 





THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
oY 
/o 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum will be credited to depositors for the six 


months ending June 30, 1915, on all accounts en- 
titled thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on 
and after July 15, 1915. 

Deposits made on or before _ 10, 1915, will 
draw interest from July 1, 19 
WILLIAM J. COOMBS. President 
CLARPNCE 8S. DUNNING, Treasurer 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 

A dividend of 3% upon the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared out of earnings of the 
past six months (1% from express and 2% from 
investment earnings), payable on July 15, 1915, at 
the office of the Company, 61 Broadway, City of 
New York, New York, to stockholders of record 
at the clese of business July 7, 1915. 

The Transfer Books will close at the close of 
business on July 7, 1915, and be reopened at the 
opening of business July 16, 1915 

H. GARDINER, Secretary. 

New York, June 29, 1915. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND. 
New York, June 28th, 1915. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of one (1) per cent, payable a 
20th next to stockholders of record at 3 P. 
on July 12th, 1915. 











But this very high price for spelter 








F. C. ROWLEY, Secretary 
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RUMINAL HUIS 


LITTLE TRAVELS 


For Health, Pleasure or Business. This Department answers all questions 
about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. Address: 


* INFORMATION ” = 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street New York 
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The American ‘‘Cure’’ Giving the 
Nauheim Baths with a Natural, lodo- 
ferruginous Radio-active Brine. 














y mes 








The GLEN SPRINGS 28733355 322" 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 


; A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radi 
through the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, ; diate 


Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 
are given under the direction of physicians Complet: Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 
Electrica! Equipment For the treatment of heart disease. rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 


ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders anemia, neurasthenia. diseases of the nervous system, liver 


and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe 
Ik or deseri ptive booklets address WM. E. LE FFINGWELL. President, Watkins. N.Y... on Seneca Lake 
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OHAWK 4th Lake. Capacity 125, Latest equip- 

ment. electricity, running water 
,. evervroom. Garage. 

& Cottages ¢. S. Longstaff, Old Forge, N. Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS. MASSACHUSETTS 
THE GREYLOCK ‘ew, 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 


- SEND FOR COPY OF 
WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLace BeautTiIFUL” 








ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 
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CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 











“QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS” 


Excursion Fares 











ADIRONDACKS Boston and Jacksonville - - $45.00 
Boston and Norfolk - - - 22.00 

Philadelphia and Boston- - 21.00 

ew tf) e Philadelphia and Jacksonville 39.00 
Baltimore and Boston - - 25.00 

Baltimore and Jacksonville <- 35.00 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Overlooking two beautiful lakes; modern, home comforts, 
Established clientele; exceptional tabie, orchestra, eleva- 
tor, private baths, etc 

FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, baseball, dancing. 
Send for ciscatar 4. W. CARROLL, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Including meals 
steamer, 


1 and stateroom berth on 
Fine steamers. Best service. 
Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 


W,., P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 




















could not be sustained. There was a 
reduction last week to a price ranging 
from 18 to 20 cents. The price of alu- 
minum is now 31 cents a pound, 
against 18 cents a short time ago. 

The Steel Corporation, which uses 
much spelter in galvanizing, has de- 
cided to expend $3,000,000 upon a new 
plant, in the Pittsburgh district, for the 
production of spelter and sulphuric 
acid. It is suggested in England that 
the British Government should com- 
mandeer all available supplies of spel- 
ter. Before the war, Belgium produced 
large quantities, refining both native 
ores and the ores of Australia. Russia 
obtained spelter from Germany, which 
is said to have long-term contracts at 
Australian mines. This country is now 
almost the only source of supply for 
the Allies. 

The demand for antimony has in- 
creased the price in China from $170 
to $700 a ton. A combination of pro- 
ducers there has been formed, and 
10,000 men are now employed in the 
industry. 

Such price changes have affected the 
share market. Three weeks ago there 
were gains for copper, lead and smelt- 
ing company stocks, but these have 
since been lost, in part, owing to the 
reaction in the value of products. 

The effect of high prices and large 
profits in the zinc industry is seen in 
the condition of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, the leading producer of spel- 
ter in this country. An extra cash divi- 
dend of thirty per cent was declared 
last week, and the company intends to 
make a stock dividend of 250 per cent 
in the near future, thus increasing its 
capital from $10,000,000 to $35,000,000. 
The accumulated surplus is said to be 
about $50,000,000. At the same time the 
effect of prosperity is shown in another 
way, for 2000 miners in the Joplin zinc 
district have gone on strike for higher 
wages, and mines producing half the 
output are closed. 








Since December 1 the Industrial Finance 

Corporation has assisted local interests in 
organizing loan companies on the Morris 
lan at New Haven, New York, South 
Bend, Hartford, Worcester, Bridgeport and 
Salisbury, North Carolina. The Bridgeport 
company—the twentieth in the field—began 
business on April 19. Similar institutions 
are in process of organization in Columbus, 
Ohio, Waterbury, Connecticut, and several 
other cities. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company has reduced its capital 
stock by cancelling 228,991 shares that have 
been carried in the treasury. At a recent 
special meeting, President Elliott announced 
that the company had, in the past year, re- 
duced its floating debt by $3,928,957, and 
that in the nine months ending with March 
it had earned $856,000 in excess of its ex- 
penses, taxes and fixed charges, against a 
shortage of $870,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 





The following dividends are announced: 

Citizens’ Savings Bank, 3% per cent per an- 
num, payable on and after July 19. 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 3% per cent per 
annum, payable on and after July 15. 

United States Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany, coupons on Twenty-year Debenture, 5 per 
cent bonds, payable July 1, semi-annual. 

Wells Fargo & Co., 3 per cent, payable on 
July 15. 
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MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 











DETROIT, MICH- 


— =. business 


NEW HOTEL TULLER 


Park. Take Woodward car, get off at P. &., pt 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 oe oe oe 2.00 ct) 3.00 oe Ld 
“ 959 * 400 “* 
** 3.00 to 5.00 ** 4.50 " 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet—Two Floors, Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 











OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR COTTAGE 


Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 
(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 


Spring in the mountains with a 
wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 

Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and trout fishing, with cozy 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 


M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. 


FOR YOUR VACATION— 


BERMUDA 


Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


scew  BERMUDIAN” 


Safety—Speed—Comfort—Sails Every Ten Days 


Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y., Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Broadway and 561 Sth Avenue, or Any Ticket Agent. 


























REAL ESTATE 


HINTS FOR HOME BUILDERS 


**How to Buy Land,’ “Building a Home, - "The Financing of 
a Home,”’ ‘‘The Ready-Built Home,"’ a little book containing in- 
formation and suggestions of great value to those contemplating 
buying or building; sent on receipt of 6c for postage. FIRST 
MORTGAGE & REAL ESTATE CO., 30 East 42d Street, N. Y 


THE COMPLETE POEMS 


Mary rt Lathbury 
Chautauqua’s Poet Laureate 


Containing all of = and Hymns 











Portraits of the Author 


The introduction is written by Bishop John 
H. Vincent, and the foreword by Dr. 
W. Garret Horder of England. 


Price $1.25 Postpaid 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


920 Nicollet Ave. 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















X. Y. Z., Burlington, Wis.—1. Yes, one 
of the best. 2. Fully solvent, small surplus, 
adequate reserves, decreasing assets and 
amount of insurance in force during each 
of past four years. 


W. G. B., Hermon, Los Angeles, Cal.— 
The company you name is one of the young- 
er and smaller, with its record to make. It 
is not the strongest and best you can get, 
but it is solvent and seems to be fairly well 
managed. It may continue so, and eventu- 
ally become all it should be. Time alone can 
determine. According to my idea the best 
a man can secure in the way of life insur- 
ance is not too good. 


The London and Lancashire Indemnity 
Company of America, recently incorporated 
under the laws of New York to do a gen- 
eral casualty insurance business with a 
paid in capital and surplus of, respectively, 
$750,000, has been examined by the state 
insurance department and authorized to 
begin issuing policies. As this company 
qualifies for business in each state it will 
take over the outstanding risks of the Lon- 
don and Lancashire Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company of Canada. 


W. H. A. H., Tallahassee, Fla.—1: Fi- 
nancially sound. 2: You fail to state the 
form of policy contemplated ; the company 
issues a variety, including those for large 
annual premiums and those for small 

weekly premiums. Its policy dividends are 
“deferred,” an objectionable system of life 
insurance. The company is in close alliance 
with a banking institution in its home 
town, and its large bank balances have been 
a point of criticism. It settles its claims 
satisfactorily. I prefer not to recommend it. 


L. H. S., Crawfordsville, Ind.—There 
are a score or more of small stock com- 
panies, most of them in the West and 
South, writing accident and sickness in- 
surance on the monthly payment plan. 
Some of them started as codperative aid 
associations. A few of the latter fell into 
the hands of men with more shrewdness 
than insurance ability or conscience, who 
converted them into stock companies and, 
by scaling claims under technical provisions 
in the policies, enriched themselves. Four 
years ago a committee of insurance com- 
missioners of various states investigated 
some of these companies and exposed the 
nefarious practises of their managers. I 
preserved their reports and can refer you 
to the data in any particular case. The 
company you name is entirely reputable. 
It has never transacted any of the so-called 
industrial business. 


J. D. G., Stanley, N. D.—The company 
in which you have a policy of $6000 is, 
from every viewpoint, among the best in 
the world. In minor particulars you may 
have secured from another company some 
advantages you do not possess, and would 
probably have lost some you now have; 
but on neither side would there have been 
any measurable loss or gain. You do right 
in resolving to keep it. As you will have 
observed by my article of June 14, the 
North Dakota jurisdiction of the A. O. U. 
pA — reserves on its certificates. 
The K. of C. have a five-year step rate and 
a fifteen- -year level rate plan. By loading 
their net rate thirty per cent they accu- 
mulate a fund which is called a reserve, 
and which one authority states “is a good 
safeguard for the order, and, barring ex- 
travagant methods or abnormal losses, it 
may perhaps prove adequate.” I should not 
describe their certificates as a guaranteed 

















contract, to use your words. 


| AD Sroka obnel-nels 


After Golf 


or any sport or severe physi- 
cal exertion, massage the 
muscles with Absorbine, Jr. 
Leading athletes do. They 
know how quickly Absor- 
bine, Jr., limbers up the stiff 
muscles and joints, stops in- 
flammation and prevents the 
usual “next-day” soreness. 












THE ANT tse C LINIMENT 





-" 
Is more than a  Hintment—it is a 
antiseptic and germicide., 
efficiency and its uses. 
The first game of golf or tennis, the first 
of the season’s out- diieen sports does not 
claim its toll of sore limbs when the mus- 
cles are rubbed down with Absorbine, Jr. 
When applied to cuts, bruises, sores and 
wounds it kills the germs, makes the wounds 
aseptic and promotes rapid healing. 
cts ap ae | in oo pain and reduc- 
ng, soemes and wrenches, 
conomical and convenient to use—only 
a few drops required at an application. 
Fragrant and refreshing. Absorbine, Jr., is | 
made of pure herbs—non-poisonous and safe | 
to use anywhere. 
Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle at most 
druggists or delivered. 
will be sent to your address 


A Liberal Trial Bot upon receipt of 10cin stamps . 


ositive 
This doubles its 























W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 











Health Here 


Subscribers to ‘“‘“Goop Heattn”’ have their ques- 
tions about health matters answered by the Spe- 
cialists of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Personal 
questions are answered privately, by letter. Sub- 
scription to “Goop Heattn” is only $2.00 a 
year or—ten 2c stamps (20c) gets you a sample 
copy. Address Goon Heattn Pvustisnine Co., 
307 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Health, Beauty, Efficiency 


Through Mental Training, Simple 
Exercise and Proper Fi 
None too sick, too old, tne well to be ben- 
efited. Simple Menus for chars and 
ownups, with tested results, b . Earl 
ynn, America’s most guccesotl H Health 
Chautaugua lecturer and teacher. 


Menus and information free. Write 
















icked for most positions 
of responsibility. No use Roubting it! It’s a fact. 
Learn why, You, yourself, can increase your earn- 
ing power in your 7 or any business by becoming 


Law trained men are now p 


law-trained. conditions demand it. In- 
vestigate by conting th for this free book. It also shows 
gos, how men who are unable to leave their home or 

siness can e law-trained by a new and im- 
aad method, endorsed by U. 8. Senators and 

presentatives, and by leading judges and lawyers 
all — 5 the country. Ask your Lads J why both 
Bench and Bar have united in support of the 


Modern American Law Course and Service of 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


For the first time you can secure a toes hly 
complete and pateateeery reading “Ky ~~ in Law 4 

repared especially forhome stu y sixty eminen 
judges: and authorities, among w nee are the fol- 


Chief jestign soba B. Tike 

Hon. Geo. C. D., rie th 
Hon, Poul &, Reinee  Miniater to China. 
Dean 0.A. Harker, Marker Collen Ds leet Universe of ti 

Dean H. H. Ingersoll, College of Law, niversity 0 


A Se hours reading of this oo and > aaa in 
time, each week, = show results at once, 


ond nnd will uip = to Jt he bar examinations and 
e 





“BLACKSTONE 
INSTITUTE 


20 W. Jackson Bivd., 154B, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MOVING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 
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LADY MACKENZIE IN AFRICA 


British East Africa is the happy 
hunting ground of the camera hunts- 
inan, or, as in this case, huntswoman. 
Here, where Hertzka once projected his 
communistic. colony, the real estate 
agent is already starting land booms 
and Anglican bishops are squabbling 
over whether dissenters can partake of 
communion. But in spite of these evi- 
dences of the invasion of civilization, 
the big game and the ne- 
groes are not yet extinct. 


gives us people at work and play more 
or less in their everyday ways. A street 
scene in Valparaiso, for instance, shows 
us just what we would see there any 
day, minus of course colors, noises and 
smells. 


MOTION PICTURE BOOKS 


It has from the first been common to 
put popular books on the film. Now 
the process is being reversed and films 





HOW TO GET FILMS FOR 
SCHOOLS 


The chief difficulty in the way of 
using motion pictures for educational 
purposes is that producers are intent 
upon the more profitable business of 
catering to the theaters and have so 
far failed to provide means by which 
films can be obtained by teachers when- 
ever they want them and at sufficiently 
low rates as to enable the schools to 

use them freely. This will 





It seems to us—in the thea- 
ter—no trouble at all to set 
up a blind at a water-hole 
and watch the animals come 
down to drink as promis- 
cuously and amicably as 
they do in Kipling’s Jun- 
gle Book. Doubtless Harold 
Sintzenich, Lady Macken- 
zie’s photographer, would 
say it was not so easy as it 
looks, for he reports the cli- 
mate the worst in the world 
for film making, with the 
thermometer running up to 
110 and 140 degrees, and 
the humidity is as mean as 
it can be. 





eventually be arranged 
somehow, but in the mean- 
time the schools will have 
to employ such expedients 
as the following plan sug- 
gested by Alfred H. Saun- 
ders, manager of the Edu- 
cational Department of the 
Colonial Motion Picture 
Corporation, in his address 
before the National Educa- 
tion Association last July: 

Films could be purchased 
by the State Boards of Edu- 
cation and used in circulating 
library fashion, so that schools 
specially equipped who need 
the film in their classrooms 
will always be sure of secur- 
ing them. These films will cost 








But whatever the difficul- 
ties, there is no question 
of his success. Seven ele- 
phants at a single shot, snapshot of 
course, is a good record. Here also we 
see herds of zeba, oryx, and baboon. 
The wildebeest and the rhinoceros stalk 
before us, and the giraffe looking as 
artificial and impossible in his native 
wild as he does stuffed in the museum. 
A lion charging toward the camera and 
stopped at ten paces makes a sensa- 
tional climax to the series. The educa- 
tional value of the Lady Mackenzie Big 
Game Pictures is much impaired by the 
failure to interpolate maps and reading 
slides. It is impossible to catch the un- 
familiar name of a tribe or animal or 
locality from the lecturer’s mouth. The 
film cannot be recommended to schools 
until this deficiency is remedied. 


INTRODUCING SOUTH AMERICA 


Now that our commercial eyes are 
being directed more or less hopefully 
toward the south it is very useful to 
have South American pictures of the 
Paramount Travel Series shown thru- 
out the country to hundreds of thou- 
sands who would have little opportunity 
or patience to study geography. These 
pictures take us by way of Cuba and 
Jamaica thru the Panama Canal and 
thence down the west coast to Chile 
and Peru, giving us glimpses of life in 
town and country. The fault of the old- 
fashioned illustrated book or stereopti- 
con lecture was that it showed little 
but statuary, bare buildings, mountains 
and posed groups. The motion picture 
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THE LION WHO DID NOT GET THE CAMERA MAN 


From Lady Mackenzie’s Big Game Pictures 


that have proved successful are being 
later brought out in book form. 

One of these books is The Land of the 
Headhunters, which we reviewed from 
the screen in The Moving World of 
January 11, 1915. Some twenty of Ed- 
ward S. Curtis’s fine photographs of 
the Indians of the North Pacific coast 
are reproduced in an attractive volume 
and the plot of the scenario is told in 
rhapsodical style of no particular lit- 
erary value in itself tho it will serve 
as a pleasant souvenir for those who 
have seen this interesting and instruct- 
ive film. (World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York. $1.20.) 

The other book before us, Thru Cen- 
tral Africa, is of greater intrinsic value. 
In our issue of May 17 last we repro- 
duced one of Cherry Kearton’s photo- 
graphs of native life. There are over 
a hundred of them in this volume and 
the text, by James Barnes, tells in an 
unpretentious and agreeable way how 
they were taken. The expedition was 
under the auspices of the American 
Museum of Natural History and the 
track traversed passed thru the bor- 
derland of British and German East 
Africa, where there is now fighting, and 
thru the Belgian Kongo. Those of us who 
read Stanley’s Dark Continent when it 
first came out never imagined that we 
would live to go over the same route 
by the aid of motion photography. Mr. 
Barnes took pains to look up persons 
and places connected with Stanley’s ex- 
pedition. (Appleton, New York, $4.) 


twelve cents per foot, or a reel 
of one thousand feet, $120. 
Arrangements may be made to 
rent the films (according to 
the present prices) at from $3 maximum 
down to $1 minimum per reel of one thou- 
sand feet, per exhibition. 

This may appear a large outlay to some, 
and as the appropriations of the schol 
boards are not always sufficiently large to 
cover what may seem luxuries a way out 
of the difficulty may be devised by a little 
successful management. It is my opinion 
that the time is rapidly approaching when 
every school that is equipped with a pro- 
jecting machine may cover the cost of the 
same by allowing the parents to attend ex- 
hibitions in the evening. Not exactly com- 
peting with the local exhibitor, one or two 
nights per week may be set aside to exhibit 
to the parents the films shown to the chil- 
dren during the day. If a small admittance 
is charged this could be put into a special 
fund to cover the cost of the machine and 
films, as well as provide for the purchase 
of other films in the future. 

Extension lectures require operators who 
have to be hired with the machine. This 
allowance could be made to the school 
equipped, and the sum of $10 or $15 put 
into the general fund. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BY 
MOTION PICTURES 


The University of Kansas has estab- 
lished a motion picture exchange by 
which films of educational value are 
sent to school principals in all parts of 
the state with no expense to them ex- 
cept for express charges. They are ex- 
hibited to pupils and public either in 
the school or the local theater. Among 
the films are demonstrations of indus- 
trial processes and new methods of 
agriculture. 
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Among the hundreds of prize win- 
ners who received the medal awarded 
by The Independent for essays on the 
Hundred Years of Peace none has 
more happily phrased her appreciation 
than the student at Anson Academy, 
North Anson, Maine, who writes: “I 
wish to express my sincere thanks to 
you for the beautiful medal awarded to 
me for my essay on ‘The Hundred 
Years of Peace.’ I took great pleasure in 
reading those eight articles in The In- 
dependent and the numerous references 
that I was able to find. I feel that it did 
me by far more good than my whole 
course in American and English His- 
tory. Also it helped to interest me, as 
well as the other students, in your pa- 
per, The Independent, which will ever 
be very dear to me from now on. I hope 
that every student who received one of 
the beautiful medals feels as grateful 
to you as I do.” 











FIGHTING AT YPRES 





From an American college man serv- 
ing as lieutenant in the British army in 
Belgium the New York Tribune prints 
this letter picturing Ypres: 


A lieutenant came out from England a 
few days ago to join his regiment. He found 
that it didn’t exist; only ene corporal and 
seventeen men were left. Yesterday I saw 
150 men walking back from the trenches, 
having been relieved; they were all that 
was left of the Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry, once, with drafts, over 2000 
strong. Many of my friends have been “done 
in,” and familiar names or faces turn up 
every day in the casualty lists, various re- 
ports, or in the never ceasing stream of 
wounded pouring toward the rear. 

More than 25,000 shells are estimated to 
have fallen in Ypres in less than the last 
month. Some are shrapnel, some incen- 


diary, some gas bombs and many high ex- 
plosives of all sizes, but one gets accus- 
tomed to all these and the constant din, 
the complete destruction and sudden and 
horrible death all around, and pays little 
attention to most of them. It is a kind of 
fatalism. Perhaps, however, it is only com- 
parative, for there is no one who can ignore 
or pretend to regard with indifference the 
17-inch howitzers. 

When one of these shells lands it does 
not smash up or toss away chunks of 
houses or do the sort of damage one ex- 
pects. The area in which the explosion 
takes place completely disappears in hell’s 
own clouds of black smoke, fine dust and 
flying wreckage. It flings large chunks of 
town high in the air and spreads them 
broadcast. The concussion shakes every- 
thing for miles, and huge, white-hot frag- 
ments of the shell scream thru the air for 
more than a thousand yards from the cen- 
ter. One cannot see a foot thru the dense, 
black, acrid smoke, which burns the eyes 
and throat and is almost suffocating, and 
which lifts slowly and drifts away like a 
pall over the town. For many minutes after- 
ward the air is full of a fine dust, and great 
pieces of wreckage, shattered beams, bricks, 
tiles and stone rain about the neighborhood. 

On one famous night, when over 2000 
shells were dropt inside the town, the 17- 
inchers broke regularly every eight or 
twelve minutes, to the second. One alone, 
striking on a massive old casement under 
the ramparts, killed outright thirty-eight 
persons and nine horses, altho there were 
only a few civilians in that section, no 
troops and no concentration. 

I and one other lieutenant with me are 
living like a pair of wild beasts, cooking 
our own food (as we cannot raise an or- 
derly), not having had our clothes ‘off but 
once in ove a month; isolated, for the 
town is absolutely evacuated, having long 
since lost the government motor assigned 
to us, our orderlies, most of our kit, and 
all our respectability and connection with 
civilization. 

We have had many thrills; a few 
charges; the night the French-African 
troops broke and came pouring back in 
utter disorder with the Germans after 
them—when we thought all was lost and 
we were cut off, and only the splendid work 
of the Canadians saved the situation; a 
night that we rescued some abandoned 
motor ambulances and transports; other 
nights when we chased spies signaling 
from church towers, in a weird silver light 
from the German fusees or star-shells, and 
got identifications of new German units on 
our front by robbing the German dead be- 
tween the trenches of their identity disks 
and pay books. 

Today has been a reaction, sitting tight 
in this dead, abandoned town, flattened out 
by shells, burned over, pillaged and looted 
from end to end, unguarded, the haunt only 
of a few savage scavenger dogs and an 0°- 
easional ghoul, who risks being shot to 
prowl about in the semi-light. The stench 
is most horrible—the typical smells of this 
war, but mingled with a few others and 
aggravated by the _ never-to-be-forgotten 
stench of Ypres—foul, reeking moats and 
backwaters full of dead things; the char- 
acteristic smell of burnt houses, of wood, 
brick and mortar; the stench of swollen 
horses long dead—there are scores all over 
and around the town—the fine dust that 
never settles, hanging over all like the 
ghost of the town of which it was once an 
integral part; and the acrid smoke from 
the shells, which never lifts. 

The stench, the lack of air and the con- 
stant ear-splitting din make one’s head 
ache, but the infrequent silences are ghost- 
ly and infinitely worse. The town is blocked 
with wreckage and closed to transport, and 
the never ending ambulance columns and 
files of lightly wounded pass circuitously 
around. 

I may catch a motor cyclist dispatch 
rider tomorrow on the Vlamestinghe Road 
and give him this, or something else may 
eatch me first. One has, out here, feelings 
that vary from the uppermost hights of 
enthusiasm and thrill and vigor to the 
depths of depression. Tonight I am feeling 
a little deprest. 





THE MOTHER OF THD DBRAD 


THE WOMAN WHO MOURNS HER SON AND SHIELDS HER SON’S CHILD SYMBOLIZES ALL EUROPE’S WOMEN. THE GROUP I8 THE WORK OF C. L. PIETRO 
AND STANDS BEFORE THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS AT THE SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 





